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_ POETRY. 


10 J. W.H., IN SAN DOMINGO. 
Temper thy breath, O wintry wind! 
And, swifter than flying dove, 
Bear thou away to the summer isle 
A message to her we love. 


Woo her beneath some sheltering shade, 
And tell ber the fingered palms 

Are the reaching hands of friends afar, 
And their outstretched grieving arms. 

Tell her the flowers whose eyes of light 
Look into her own by day, 

And the stars that hang above by night 
Are the eyes that watch her way. 


The constant eyes that follow her face, 
As flowers follow the sur, 

Content in tremulous joy to rest 
When its golden glow is won. 


And ask her, wind, does her heart still swing 
With a loyal beat and true 

To the frosty star of her Northern home, 
And its sky so coldly blue? 

Where life is held in a dream of ice, 
And winter sits crowned with snow— 

Where blossoms are dead and brooks are dumb, 
Forgetting to breathe and flow— — 

Bid her remember a voice shall speak, 
And the sleeping earth yet wake; ” 

The valleys be clad in green and bloom, 
The hills into singing break. 

Then swift be thou, as the flight of a soul, 
To bring to our ears again 

The pledge of her presence when summer’s step 
Is soft over land and main! 


————— 


A. ©. B. 


———_ -~-— 


*SIAH’S VOTE. 


What a silly lot of fellows! 
Mind, you don’t repeat a word! 
Raising such a noise and rumpus, 
If a woman’s voice is heard! 
Bless me, don’t they talk in meeting! 
Can’t they pray and talk away— 
Talk, according to my notion, 
Good as men do any day ? 


Foolish men! we’re voting always; 
Kinder sly, but voting still. 

There’s my ‘Siah, he’s contented, 
’Cause he thinks he has his will: 

But, la! bless me, when ’tis ‘lection, 
Don’t he always come to me, 

Asking who he’d better vote for ? 
So he votes for me, you see. 


Now I have akind of notion, 

I’m not rich, or larned; but then, 
All this talk and great commotion 

Comes from just this kind of men; 
Like my ‘Siah, he’s fond of reading, 

But he’d rather hold the plough; 
So I read and tell him of it— 

That’s the way most men vote now. 
*Siah comes in to supper hungry, 

So he asks me ‘‘what’s to pay ?” 
Then I sit and tell him mostly 

What I’ve read ’twixt whiles all day. 
*Lection times he says, “You settle 

On the names you like the best; 


Pick out men of pluck and thettle— 
Tul attend to all the rest.” 


| Now it seems to me if ’Siah 
Don’t keep posted, and I do, 
I’m the one to do the voting— 
Neighbor, how's it look to you? 
There’s my doctor, he can’t read none— 
Patients running night and day ; 
But his wife she reads it for him— 
She’s the voter, I should say. 


There’s my marm in Sleepy Hollow, 
Pays more taxes twice than ’Siah ; 

| Marm’s an awful team for working, 
Can’t no men folks come a-nigh her. 

All her darkies vote; but marm, sir, 
She can work just like a man, 

Mind the laws, but never make them, 
Pay big taxes, and be calm. 

“Take it home, how would you like it?” 
S» you said about the slave: 

Tell you what, when women vote, sir, 
They'll vote honestly and brave; 

Won't catch women shirking voting,— 
Catch her voting for a scamp! 

No, sir! when we get to voting, 
Drunkards, rascals, thieves will tramp. 

’*Siah, he would vote with me, sir! 
’Siah’s sister, like her man; 

It would all come out just right, sir— 
Takes a woman’s head to plan. 

“Vote for you, sir, when we get it?” 
Not if I can keep my mind! 

Can’t buy women’s votes just yet, sir— 
Women voters aint that kind, 


No, sir! if I do lack larning, 
I can teach the boys and ’Siah 
How to vote at our town meeting; 
Other women can look higher. 
But I ask, and stick to asking, 
If I know enough to tell 
Other folks just how to vote, sir, 
Can’t I vote, myself, as well? 
KATE TRUE. 








THE NEED OF CAVALRY. 


I was once at a naval station where some 
twenty officers crossed daily, in a sail boat, to 
an island in the bay, for their daily duty. On 
one winter day there was a gale, which pre- 
vented them from their usual trip, and they 
all staid comfortably at home. On that same 
day a young lady, living on the island, crossed 
and re-crossed, for the purpose of doing some 
shopping. I believe I am not usually charged 
with flattering women, but I must say that 
there is at times acertain dash and energy 
about them which put average men to shame. 

In the interesting Buddhist book, “The 
Wheel of the Law,” translated by Henry Ala- 
baster, there is an account of a certain priest 
who used to bless a great king, saying, ‘‘May 
your majesty have the firmness of a crow, the 
audacity of a woman, the endurance of a vul- 
ture, and the strength of an ant.” He then 
told anecdotes illustrating all of these qualities. 
Who has not known occasions wherein some 
daring woman has been the Joan of Arc of a 
perfectly hopeless cause, taken it up where 
men shrank, carried it through where they 
had fajled, and conquered by weapons which 
men would never have thought of using, and 
would have lacked faith to employ, even if 
put into their hands? The wit, the resources, 
the audacity of women have been the key to 
history and the staple of novels, ever since 
that larger novel called history began to be 
written. d 

How is it done? Who knows the secret of 
their success? All that any man. can say is 
that the heart enters largely into the magic. 
Rogers asserts in his ‘“Table-Talk,” that often, 
when doubting how to act in matters of im- 
portance, he had received more useful advice 
from women than from men. “Women have 
the understanding of the heart,” he said, 
“which is better than that of the head.” Ther 
this instinct, that begins from the heart, 
reaches the heart also, and through that con- 
trols the will. “Win hearts,” said Lord Bur- 
leigh to Queen Elizabeth, “and you have 
hands and purses;’’ and the greatest of Eug- 
lish sovereigns, in spite of ugliness and rouge, 
in spite of coarseness, and cruelty and bad 
passions, was adored by the nation whom she 
first made great. 

It seems to me that women are a sort of 
cavalry force in the army of mankind. They 
are not always to be relied upon for that 
steady “hammering away,” which was Grant’s 
one method; but there is a certain Sheridan 
quality about them, light-armed, audacious, 
quick, irresistible. They go before the main 
army; their swift wits go scouting far in ad- 
vance; they are the first to scent danger, or to 
spy out chances of success. Their charge is 
like that of a Tartar horde, or the wild sweep 
of the Apaches. They are upon you from 
some wholly unexpected quarter, and this re- 
spectable, systematic, well-drilled masculine 
force is caught and rolled over and over in the 





dust, before the man knows what has hit him. 
But even if repelled and beaten off, this for- 
midable cavalry is unconquered; routed and 
in confusion to-day, it comes back upon you 
| to-morrow—fresh, alert, with new devices, 
| bringing new dangers. In dealing with it, as 
| the French complained of the Arabs in Al- 
giers, “Peace is not to be purchased by victory.” 
And even if all seem lost, with what a bril- 
liant final charge it will cover a retreat! 
Decidedly, we need cavalry for the army. In 
older coufttries, where it has been a merely 
| undisciplined and irregular force, it has often 
done mischief; and public men, from Demos- 
thenes down, have been lamenting that meas- 
ures which the statesman has meditated a 
whole year, may be overturned in a day by a 
woman. Under our American government 
we have foolishly attempted to leave out this 
arm of the service altogether; and much of 
the prosaic dullness of our American history 
bas come from this attempt. Those who 
thave been trained in the various reforms 
where woman has taken an equal part—the 
Anti-slavery reform especially—know well 
how much of the energy, the dash, the daring 
of those movements have come from her, A 
revolution with a woman in itis stronger than 
the established order that omits her. It is 
not that she is superior to man, but she is 
different from man; and we can no more 
spare her than we cou'd spare the cavalry 
from an army. T. W. H. 





ANNUAL MZETING OF SOROSIS. 


EXTRACTS FROM MRS. BURLEIGH’S SPEECH. 

It is only four years ago that a handful of 
women came together in this place with the 
idea of forming a woman’s club. They felt 
the need of such an organization—a rallying 
point where they could meet and become bet- 
ter acquainted with one another. I need not 
remind you of the hilarity of the press at this 
modest effort on the part ofa few earnest wo- 
men at self-help and self-improvement. You 
all remember it, the squibs and witticisms at 
our expense, the bogus reports of our meet- 
ings, the caricatures of our members, that ad- 
vertised so widely the effort we were making, 
and set women all over the couutry to organ- 
izing clubs. 

This notoriety was anything but pleasant at 
the time, but under its influence we waxed 
strong, and évery effort made to destroy us 
only served to bind us more closely together. 
So the battle was fought and won, and to-day 
the woman’s club is an American institution. 
It has taken root in city, and village, and 
neighborhood all over the country, and the 
meeting» of Sorosis or the New England wo- 
man’s club occasion no more remark than 
the meetings of the Century Club. 

Of the value of these organizations—and I 
think it would be difficult to over-estimate it 
—it forms no part of my present purpose to 
speak. I only wish to call your attention to 
the fact that what woman undertakes to do 
she can do, and that it will be the fault of wo- 
men themselves if they do not command from 
the public recognition of their equality and 
scope for the free exercise of their powers. 

1 do not say that this will, be a victury easy 
to win, but that it may be won, and most as- 
suredly will be if women are sufficiently earn- 
est and persistent in their demands. 

Just these women that I see before me, if 
noble and self-sacrificing enough, might work 
a social revolution; might raise the standard 
of morals in this city and the whole country; 
might make truth, simplicity and helpfulness 
the fashion, and put upon falsehood, extrava- 
gance and idleness the ban of vulgarity. 

To you, my sisters of Sorosis, I am charged 
with a message from one of our sex who lived 
and died in an age far removed from ours. I 
can tell you nothing of her character or per- 
sonal appearance, whether she was merry or 
grave, dark or fair—I do not even know the 
name she bore. I cannot say whether she 
ever sighed for a larger sphere, what were her 
aspirations, her hopes or her disappointments. 
Her whole history, as it has come down to us, 
is comprised in these two lines: “But Lot’s 
wife looked back, and she became a pillar of 
salt.” 

It was natural that she should look back; 
haled away from her accustomed surround- 
ings at a moment’s notice, hustled out of her 
home and past the residences of her acquaint- 
ances by two strange men. Torn away from 
all the possessions dear to the feminine heart; 
from who knows what stores of purple and 
fine linen; from what ornaments of silver and 
of gold; from what garden-walks fragrant 
with flowers, and cool with the shade of the 
palm-trees. Aye, and from what associations 
dearer than all these, from the ties that in 
every land center in the word home, from the 
memories that draw to it as to a loadstone 
the heart of every woman. What marvel 
that she looked back! And yet the act was 





fatal, the mistake irreparable. 


And to you, my sisters, women of to-day, I 
come with a message from that woman of the 
past. As the pillar of salt is to the living wo- 
man, 80 is the womanhood of the past compar- 
ed with that demanded by the present. Salt 
is good, it has saved many things from corrup- 
tion, but it cannot be regarded as a satisfac- 
tory substitute for a living woman; so the 
most imperfectly educated, the most vapid 
and dependent womanhood hus had a certain 
saving influence upon the race. But the time 
has come when something nobler and better 
is needed ; women strong, and sweet, and wise; 
alive in heart and brain, in soul and sense, 
awake to the needs of humanity, vital With 
love, which is the saving force of the world. 
The stern mandate of the age is, “Go forward, 
look not back!” and to all who linger, to all 
who are ease loving, to all who would shirk 
the responsibilities which the present imposes 
comes the message from that solitary figure 
on the plains of Mamre, ‘Remember Lot’s 
wife !’’ 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Miss M. B. siionn be is the public librarian 
of Cleveland, at $1500 a year. 

Lady Mayo, widow of the late Viceroy of 
India, is to be created a peeress in her own 
right. 

Kansas women have voted for a number of 
years on all questions connected with the 
schools, 

Mrs. Craik has written a new story, ‘The 
Adventure of a Brownie,’”’ which will be issued 
at Easter. 

Louisa Muhlbach, the authoress, has brought 
a suit for libel against a Dresden journalist, 
laying damages at $4,000. 

The citizens of Hull have elected Mrs. Liz- 
zie A. R. Knights a member of their school 
committee for three years. 

Miss Blanche Davenport, of Boston, now 
studying music in Italy, is developing a su- 
perb mezzo-soprano voice. 

Miss A. L. Alger, of this city, daughter of 
Rev. W. R. Alger, has distinguished herself as 
a superior German scholar. 

A lady physician at Trenton, N. J., has per- 
formed in the city hospital more than 150 dif- 
ficult and successful surgical operations, 

Miss Emily Sartain, a daughter of John Sar- 
tain, a well-known Philadelphia engraver, is 
said to make excellent mezzotint engravings. 

A farm of 400 acres in England is kept by a 
woman, to whom the Royal Agricultural Soci- 
ety gave its highest premium last season for 
general excellence and system. 

The eldest daughter of Dickens, Mrs, Col- 
lins, lately sent a water-color picture to the 
exhibition in London, and it was at once ac- 
cepted as a work evincing great talent. 

Mrs. Yelverton, who was not a success in 
this country as a reader, is a success in Hong- 
Kong, where she draws crowded houses, made 
up mainly of Englishmen, with a few votaries 
of the Stars and Stripes. 

Miss Fannie Ellis, for some time the Assist- 
antin the Post Office at Whitesboro, N. Y., 
resigned her position last week to assume 
charge of the Atlantic and Pucifie telegraph 
office in the same village. 

The late Mrs. Savaze, of Franklin, left a be- 
quest of $1000 toward the building of a vestry 
for the religious society over which her hus- 
band, Dr. Savage, has been the revered pastor 
for a quarter of a century. 

A German lady in Indianapolis, whose hus- 
band died about a year ago, leaving his prop- 
erty mortgaged to the fullest extent, has man- 
aged his business so skillfully that she has 
released it all, and is now in possession of an 
income of $2,000. 

Mrs. Frances B. Fogg, well known through- 
out the South as a literary lady, and ghe wife 
of Hon. F. B. Fogg, and granddaughter of 
Edward Rutledge, one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, died lately of 
heart disease, in Nashville, Tenn. 

Mary Ballistier, a maiden lady, aged fifty, 
late of Albany, leaves all her real and personal 
estate, valued at $6,000, to Henry W. Harl- 
burt, of Littlefield, Conn., for kindness receiv- 
ed from him and his family during a fit of 
sickness she had when sojourning in Connecti- 
cut some time ago. 

The prospects of medical education for wo- 
men are brightening. The medical faculty of 
Moscow, Russia, it is stated, have not only de- 
cided that the privilege of acquiring a thorough 
medical knowledge would be of utility to wo- 
men, but have “‘resolved to admit them to the 
educational courses and lectures of the Uni- 
versity, and to the privilege of following all the 
labors of the Medico Chirurgical Academy.”’ 
Cincinnati has a Woman’s Christian Asso- 





ciation which was established in 1868, and to 


the support of which members of all religious 
denominations in the city contribute. The 
institution is nearly self-sustaining, and proves 
a source of immense good to the homeless and 
friendless ones whose sex exposes them to so 
many perils. 


It is given out that Mrs, Macready is the 
only woman who has ever played Shylock. 
The London Era, however, states that “sever- 
al actresses have appeared as Hamlet in Lon- 
don, and also as Shylock.’ It adds: “The 
only instance we can call to mind of a female 
Othello was that of Mrs. Selby, who appeared 
as the Moor at the Queen’s Theater, Dublin, 
in March, 1833.” 


Miss Annette Conise, of Tiffin, a graduate 
of the classical course in Heidelberg College, 
and who studied law one year, has made ap- 
plication to the Governor of Ohio for a com- 
mission as Notary Public. Her application 
was referred to the Attorney-General of the 
State, who expresses the opinion that under 
the Constitution and laws of the State such 
commission could not be issued. 


The Earl of Shaftesbury presided, on Thurs- 
day week, over the inaugural proceedings in 
connection with the establishment of a hos- 
pital designed to afford to poor women suffer- 
ing from diseases special to their sex medical 
and surgical treatment from qualified female 
physiciang, .The ceremony took place in one 
of the wards of the hospital, which is situate 
at 69, Seymour-place, Crawford-street, Mary- 
lebone, London. 


We record with sincere regret the death of 
Miss Axten, the originator and proprietor of 
the London Mirror. Up tothe issue of the 
three last numbers, Miss Axten devoted her 
attention to the literary and business work of 


her journal; and those who know the anxiety | 


inseparable from such undertakings can best 
measure the toil this lady encountered in the 
establishment of a newspaper organ for the 
charitable institutions of England. 


Woman’s Profession as Mother and Educa- 
tor, with Views in Opposition to Woman Suf- 
Srage, is the title of a 12mo. volume of 223 
pages, written by Catherine E. Beecher. The 
aim of this publication isto do something to 
counteract the influence of the principles and 
reasonings of the advocates of Woman Suffrage, 
and especially of another but not always dis- 
tinct class advocating ideas which tend to un-" 
dermine the institutions of the family. The 
author lays much stress on the importance and 
valne of woman’s domestic duties in develop- 
ing her intellectual powers, 

Queen Victoria is the ‘‘Head’’ of the estab- 
lished Church of England, and yet she would 
seem to take pleasure in vexing the righteous 
souls of all High Churchmen, by doing the 
most incongruous things in Lent. Onl y a year 
or two since she shocked all “church’’ propri- 
ety by having her daughter married at that 
time of humiliation; which was her seeond 
public violation of “church” usage. Now she 
has tried the faith and patience of the saints 
again by having had the grand national thanks- 
giving, over the recovery ofthe Prince of Wales, 
observed in the midst of the season devoted 
to sorrow and fasting. A joyous holiday, with 
a magnificent procession seven miles long, in 
the midst of Lent, including a jubilant service 
in St. Paul's Cathedral, in which place careful 
provision was made for the representatives of 
the “ Dissenting” religious bodies! What will 
become of religion in England if the “Head of 
the Church ” so misbehaves !— Chicago Advance. 


Madame Kiene, a Frenchwoman who made 
herself famous by devotion to the wounded 
during the siege of Strasburg, and who is now 
employed in the ticket office of the Vincennes 
Railway, received recently the lron Cross from 
the Empress of Germany in recognition of her 
brave services. She returned the decoration, 
saying: “I cannot accepta distinctionfrom a 
sovereign who invaded, burned, and sacked my 
native town. If in tending my compatriots I 
was able to do some good to the Germans, it 
was because in the face of suffering I could not 
make any difference of nationality; and I am 
content with the approbation of the conscience 
of a Frenchwoman who could never under- 
stand cruelty against the vanquished, against 
the suffering, and against women and chil- 
dren.” 


In the coming Jubilee, ladies are officially 
represented in many of the societies, not only 
as pianists and organists, in which positions 
many of them would of course be found, but 
also very worthily as conductors and in other 
capacities. Mrs. Emma J. Nichols is Conduc- 
tor of the Plaistow (N. H.) Chofal Society, a 
position which she filled at the time o¥ the Ju- 
bilee of 1869. Lizzie Hutchinson conducts the 


Amateur Chorus Society of Westerly, R. L, ¢ 


and Miss Maria A. Field has the musical 
charge of the Northfield (Mags.) Musical Un- 
ion. Miss Annie R. Chadwick is Secretary of 
the Exeter (N. H.) Musical Society, Anna 
Wood, Secretary of the Woburn (Mass.) Cho- 
ral Union, and S. Lizzie Burnham holds the 
positions of both Secretary and Treasurer of 





the Essex (Mass.) Musical Association. 
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Montpelier, March 24, 1872. 

Eprrors Wom4n’s JougNAL:—In your is- 
sue of Feb. 17th appears a letter over the signa- 
ture of R. W. A., giving a somewhat one-sided 
view of people and things up here in “old Ver- 
mont.” 

Will you allow a word or two on the other 
side, for, with all the conservatism of the State 
—and with that the editors of the Won An’s 
JOURNAL are already familiar—there is anoth- 
er side to the picture, and we who have never 
left the “dear old homes’’ for the El Dorado of 
the West, are sure that this is just the best 
place in the world in which to live. 

We admit the rocks and bills haven’t chang- 
ed very much since wecanremember. Earth- 
quakes haven’t been very frequent, or severe 
enough to level them. True, they are white 
with snow now, but how beautiful they will 
be, a few mouths hence, in their fresh, velvety 
yerdure. Our snow-storms, why they are baby 
storms compared to those on the great western 
plains. All the snow covering the whole face 
of Vermont, would hardly make one of those 
“blockades.”’ Old-fashioned as they are here 
they seem a new thing there, and not very 
well managed. Let us have snow for Ver- 
mont still, and plentyof it. Feather-beds too, 
and cushioned chairs for the old should be 
preserved, but cane-seats, spring beds and hair 
mattresses for general use, became indispensa- 
ble long ago. Has R. W. A.’s extended obser- 
vation found none ? . 

If the housewives of Vermont have a pet 
pride, that pride is in their tables,’‘and when 
these are attacked with aught save good ap- 
petites they are pretty sure the fault is in the 
finder. Our Johnny-cakes and pumpkin-pies 
are delicious, and if you, dear Editors, are too 
fastidious for salt pork and milk gravy, our 
white, light, delicate bread, and sweet, golden 
butter could not fail to please yon. The Israe- 
lites, in their journeyings never looked back 

mere longingly to the flesh-pota of Egypt 
than we, when journeying far or near do for 
the cream-pots of Vermont. 

Boastful, are we? We know that which we 
affirm, and besides we are not the aggressors— 
we are on our own defense. There are some 
things here at the capital of our State, of which 
we won't boast very much, certainly not before 
that Editor of the JouRNAL who has recently 
lectured here, and made his own observations, 

We won’t say one word of our town hall or 
hotels, which, we own, haven’t progressed in 
the right direction, since he was here for the 
samé purpose some years ago, but if he could 
see the churches we have built meanwhile, he 
would see we couldn’t do everything. When 
we strike at all, we strike at the root of the 
tree. Churches bring us to the ministers, and 
if some of these preach from the text, 
“Strengthen the things that are ready to die,” 
others do not hesitate to refer to that one so 
oft-quoted, in these days of agitation, “There 
is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond 
nor free, there is neither male nor female, for 
ye are all onein Christ Jesus.” 

No, we are not wholly benumbed by dogmas 
and superstitions, not wholly unenlightened 
upon those topics which should command the 
attention of every citizen of the United States 
—not wholly unmoved by those questions 
which stir the hearts of brave men and wo- 
men every where. 

With telegraphic and daily mail communi- 
cation with your own city, we really are more 
conversant with what transpires there, than 
in any town ten miles away from us. 

Don’t you think, dear JouURNAL, there is 
some hope for us? If we are not deceived, 
we have some “light,” some “life,” and thank- 
ing God for the gift, much “‘love.”’ w. 





WORTHY WORK AND WAGES. 


BY SOPHIA EDGEWORTH, 


Epitor WoMAN’s JOURNAL:—I am an 
avowed advocate of the cause of woman, and 
firmly believe that before a very long time 
elapses she will have full justice done her, stiil 
I cannot blind myself to the fact that woman 
is the greatest enemy to her own advance- 
ment. 

To be sure, the influence of the noble wo- 
men, who are devoting their time and‘talent 
to the enfranchisement of their reluctant sis- 
ters, is very great, and is daily increasing; but 
a majority of women are still utterly indiffer- 
ent, or openly opposed to the cause. 

Only yesterday, I was told by an intelligent 
woman, that it was utterly absurd to expect 
that woman would ever be paid in the same 
proportion as man! 

When L asserted that for the same work, as 
well performed, there should be but one price, 
regasdless of the sex of the worker, I was laugh- 
ed at as being quixotic! And it was urged, iu 
reply to my assertion, that it was right that 
man should be better paid than woman, as 
upon him devolves the support of the family. 
However, there is a flaw in this argument, for 
the salary, in the case of man, is based solely 
on merit. 

How frequently do we see, in the same es- 
tablishment, a bachelor, with no claims upon 

him, receiving a larger salary than the- man 
who has a family, possibly a delicate wife or 
aged parents, to maintain. Nor does the dif. 


mind of the employer. It concerns him only 
to have his work well done, and to pay a fair 
price for it. 

On the other hand, is it unusual to see a 
woman, upon whom devolves the support of a 
family? And does this fact entitle her to an 
increase of the pittance which she receives for 
her labor? Apply the rule to both man and 
woman ; place single man and single woman, 
family man and family woman, on an equali- 
ty, and I will assent to it, but not till then. 

Again, the education of woman is such that 
she is not fully qualified for her work. For in- 
stance, to my surprise, I have been told recent- 
ly by two gentlemen, intimately acquainted 
with the working of our school system, both 
of whom are engaged in educational pursuits, 
that as teachers of schools of higher grades, 
women are not as successful as men ; that they 
do not give the same time and attention to 
their schools, nor do they take so great an in- 
terest in their work. In this case the fault 
lies with woman. It is not that she is not as 
well able to teach and govern as man, The 
large number of eminently successfnl lady 
teachers has demonstrated that a superior lady 
teacher is not to be excelled. Why, then, are 
not ladies as desirable teachers for schools of 
higher grade as men? Simply because a man, 
who adopts teaching as a profession, looks 
upon it as his life work, and as much depends 
upon his success as upon the success of one 
who enters upon a mercantile career, the prac- 
tice of law, or any other profession. So many 
other pursuits are open to man, that he who 
becomes a teacher generally does so from love 
of teaching, or from some special fitness for 
the work. . 

With the majority of women, who become 
teachers, it is widely different, though of 
course there are exceptions, but then “ex- 
ceptions prove the rule.” Too many women 
become teachers because they must do some- 
thing, and teaching is more respectable than 
many other occupations open to them. They 
have no real love for children, no interest in 
their work, which, for too many of them, is 
mere irksome drudgery, from which most of 
them—secretly, at least—indulge the hope of 
soon escaping. 

And this is the point I wished to enforce, 
when I said woman’s education does not fully 
prepare her for her work. Let young women 
believe it isnotthe “chiefend’’ of woman “to 
hear, to heed, to wed.” Let them calmly look 
at the possibility of a single life, and sv pre- 
pare themselves, that if they are obliged al- 
ways to provide for themselves, they can do 
it creditably. Let them prepare for some oc- 
cupation for which they are peculiarly adapted. 
Any work well performed is honorable. When 
they will work with interest and intelligence, 
and not continually watch for a door of escape, 
they will not only achieve success, but com- 
mand respect. 

Nor will any woman make a worse wife and 
mother, but rather a better, for having had 
this experience. When such a woman mar- 
ries, it will be from pure love, which alone 
renders “marriage honorable,’ and in this 
way the number of marriages of convenience, 
will be greatly decreased. 

My sisters, the remedy for many of the ex- 
isting evils in the condition of our sex is in 
our own hands, let us see that it is faithfully 
applied. 

While we deplore the injustice under which 
too many of us suffer, let us be honest; and 
where we are to blame, let us look the truth 
fairly in the face, and eradicate, rather than 
ignore, the evils of our own making. 

Let us perform even our minor duties so 
well that failure to make the most of our pres- 
ent advantages may never be made the plea 
for refusing us those which are still greater, 





WOMAN AN EQUAL IN THE CHURCH, 


Boston, March 20, 1872. 
Epitors WoMAN’s JOURNAL :—As you are 
interested in all matters that pertain to the ad- 
vancement of woman, you may be glad to 
learn that the Unitarian Society in Marl- 
borough last evening, March 25th, voted to ad- 
mit women as members of that Parish with 
all the rights to vote, hold office, &c., that we 
men have enjoyed. Very Respectfully Yours, 

E. Y. BIGELOW. 





THE RESULT IN UTAH. 


Salt Lake City, March 21, 1872. 

EpiTorks WoMAN’s JOURNAL:—On Mon- 
day the 18th, the election for members of Con- 
gress, and members of the State Legislature, 
also for the adoption of the Constitution was 
held. It was one of the most orderly and 
peaceful elections. Notwithstanding the re- 
cent heavy immigration of gold diggers, the 
presence of the ladies at the polls more than 
offset the natural rowdyism, and drunkenness 
to which that kind of population is so prone. 

I think one of the great effects of Woman 
Suffrage will be to banish disorder, profanity, 
and drunkenness frum the polls. 

The legal voters turned out, and deposited 
their ballots and returned home silently, in all 
the precincts we have heard fiom. One of 
the arguments raised against Woman Suffrage 
is, that an election calls together drunken 
rowdies, with whom it is unfit for women to 
associate. 


presence is legitimate and is counted on at the 
polls, measures will be taken to suppress dis- 
order, and keep rowdyism where it belongs, 
thereby elevating the election day from one 
of dissipation to one of order and decency. 

In this county the vote is the largcst ever 
polled. For the Constitution 5,000. 

Respectfully Yours, 
BatusHesa W. Smiru. 





WHAT NEXT! 


Nearly eighteen years had passed since Dell 
Arroton first became acquainted with the 
world, and the world with her. During this 
time, she had lived a quiet domestic life, study- 
ing diligently, and gaining, although uncon- 
sciously, much that would help her to decide 
some of the many problems of lile that were 
now rising before her, and demanding solution. 
That “riddle of life” which has perplexed 
every thinking man, which has puzzled every 
philosopher, puzzles and perplexes, just the 
same, every thinking woman; thus connecting 
the sexes by the link of common feelings and 
common thoughts. 

Realizing, at last, that she had a life of her 
own, Dell Arroton sought to find out what she 
should do with it. Her father had taught her 
the great value of education, and the necessity 
that all young women should fit themselves 
for some tasteful employment, whereby they 
should be able to support themselves if neces- 
sary. She had gone through the highest 
course of study that the town offered, and now 
stood at that all-important point in every per- 
son’s life, when she must decide the question 
what next ? 

Alas! that there is so little chance for choos- 
ing. Her intellectual life, comparing what i, 
has been, with what it might and should have 
been, is like a shallow and narrow brook, as 
compared with a broad and beautiful river. 

Entering her mother’s room one day, Dell 
threw herself upon the lounge, exclaiming 
“O1l.I wish I could go to college.’ Her moth- 
er looked up and saw a very earnest face, saw 
the heart’s desire written indelibly upon the 
countenance, 

‘Here Iam,” continued Dell, ‘‘out of school. 
Without any feeling of pride, I can say that 
the last year, I stood first in a school averaging 
seventy scholars, and first in my graduating 
class of eight. The young men of that class 
are going to college, and I, who have as great 
a desire, who am better fitted, am not allowed 
the chance. Mother, I realize to-day as nev- 
er before that it is not a question of intellect, 
of ability, but of sex, that debars me the privi- 
lege of a collegiate coyrse.” 

Before she had finished speaking, a gentle- 
man, a friend of her mother, entered and 
taking a seat said, ‘‘Are you really, Dell, one of 
the bold, nineteenth century girls who want 
to go to college ?” 

“I want to go to college,” was the simple 
and earnest answer. 

“‘Well,—I hope you will let me know when 
you get there,” said Mr. Inbrod, in a sarcastic 
tone, 

“It would give me much pleasure to do so, 
Mr. Inbrod; but—I do not expect that col- 
leges will be open in time for me to enter one. 
I hope to live to see the day when my coun- 
trywomen shali reap the benefit of the best 
colleges.” 

Mr. Inbrod was irritated. An allusion to 
any question concerning woman made him 
feel uncomfortable. It was a disagreeable sub- 
ject, and the sooner dismissed the better. Like 
many men, he wished to stand alone, and from 
his height look down upon woman. But here 
he found one who would not be looked down 
upon; one whose earnestness and determina- 
tion he felt instinctively would accomplish 
something great. 

There was an uneasy pause; at last he said, 
‘‘Why cannot you be satisfied, Dell, to attend 
Pine Grove Seminary, as your mother wishes 
to have you do, and as nearly all the young 
ladies in town are very willing todo? Itis a 
school where you would certainly be taught in 
all the graceful accomplishments.” 

“That is what the world expects of me, Mr. 
Inbrod. It has been the prescribed course for 
every young lady to finish her education in a 
boarding school; but neither Pine Grove Sem- 
inary nor any other private school that I have 
had the opportunity of knowing anything 
about, will satisfy the wants of my nature. 
How many of these girls, upon entering socie- 
ty, become the devotees of fashion, and if the 
property upon which they lean is taken away, 
as it often is, what wrecks they become! You 
often meet such. Their ‘graceful accomplish- 
ments’ do not serve them now, for how many, 
think you, can turn them to any practical ac- 
count? A thorough, comprehensive educa- 
tion is the only ‘graceful accomplishment,’ 
which will last as long as life itself,and be 
equal to every emergency.” 

**But your father has money, and there is 
no possibility of his failing. Why continual- 
ly harp upon this idea of supporting yourself?” 

“Because I believe that every woman should 
be capable of doing this." Is it any reason why 
a young man should rely upon his father be- 
cause he is wealthy? Are there not more mis 
erable failures among the sons of rich men, 
than in almost any other class, for this very 
reason? You certainly would not think your- 


fades, changes and passes away, when you 
might obtain that which would preserve your 
individuality, your self, independent, through 
all the vicissitudes of life. It is this superficial 
education, this leaning upon others, which has 
caused so many sad, unhappy lives.” 

“Tt is woman’s nature to lean, Dell. She 
must have ‘the oak’ to rely upon, and protect 
her,” said Mr. Inbrod. ;, 

“That,” said Dell, smiling, “has been the pre- 
vailing idea through the whole of woman’s ed- 
ucation, till she has been obliged to believe. 
and todo it. The question ‘what next?’ re- 
veals this and other strange things to the 
thinking girl. She fitids she cannot do as she 
would, as I cannot do to-day. Having less 
strength than man, her occupations have been 
more limited; and since the world began, she 
has borne the injustice of never, never having 
one half the opportunities for obtaining an ed- 
ucation that he has had. Only a few women, 
with good health and indomitable wills have 
dared to attempt the path, so easy for man to 
travel, so steep and rugged for them. As the 
majority have been less educated, al/ have suf- 
fered from low wages—much lower wages than 
mau has received for the same amount of 
work. But, Mr. Inbrod, there will come a 
time when young women will no longer knock 
in vain at college doors, or have little work 
and little pay.’’ 

Mr. Inbrod rose and left the room, If the 
hat-rack had had ears, it would have heard 
him say, as he took his hat from the peg, “I 
declare! the girl talks well. There must be 
something in it, or she could not be so earnest. 
She makes me think,in spite of myself. I 
declare! there must be something in it.’’ 


J.M, A. 
GREENFIELD, Mass. 





NOTES FROM WASHINGTON. 


I have been reading Gail Hamilton’s “Wom- 
an’s Worth and Worthlessness,” and thereby 
am converted to as many different theories as 
there are chapters or sections, or whatever 
may have divided them. I was certainly af- 
fected to tears in the first part, not of sadness, 
but of mirth,and was most favorably prepared 
for what should come after; but as I scaled 
one hight after another with her, I still found 
myself floundering, and at this moment, though 
in a blaze of fire-works, I cannot tell whatis 
my own faith, nor hers, respecting that much 
discussed part of creation, “Woman.” 

While in this state of mind, some cards were 
sent me for admission to the exercises of the 
graduating class of medical students of How- 
ard University. Of the class there were grad- 
uates without distinction of race, of color or 
sex; one, Mrs. Mary D. Sparkman, fair and 
golden-haired but mature, was to me the most 
interesting of those who received diplomas. 
I asked her history but only learned that she 
is a widow with two children, that her daily 
habit was to rise at six in the morning, and 
from that hour to nine, devote herself to her 
own and children’s wardrobe. - At nine she 
went to the Treasury Department where she 
labored till three P. M. From that hour she 
attended lectures and clinics till nine P. M., 
with the exception of a half hour for her din- 
ner. From nine P. M. to half past ten , was de~ 
voted to dissecting; then she returned home 
and studied till one A. M. 

Had I known all this when I saw her diplo- 
ma handed her, I am not sure that I should 
not have shouted for joy that she was through 
her course. I am trying to remember if there 
is any place in “Woman's Worth and Worthless- 
ness” where she will come in. The hook has 
passed outof my hands, but I remember the 
author thinks hospitals a legitimate place for 
some who cannot become domestics, but then, 
if they go into hospitals, where are the men to 
come from who she uniformly insists should 
take all the labor and expense of providing for 
women? Ah! [haveit; the sick men must 
be cured, and then they will take care in their 
turn of the women. 

But then the two children! who is to take 
care of them? That is work so hard that few 
men feel themselves equal toit. Many people 
are so obtuse that they cannot see through a 
thing till it is put in practice, and I fear that 
is my case. Can you tell me what Mrs. Spark- 
man should have done differently? I have 
spent some time in listening to the war of 
words called debate in the Senate, and with 
my usual stupidity find myself again at a loss 
as to any result. I was deeply impressed how- 
ever with the strong desire that seemed to be 
struggling uppermost with some of these gen- 
tlemen to use the term “‘lie”’ and that with 
so much emphasis. It was “unparliamentary” 
to apply it direct, but the ingenuity in getting 
around it was worthy of abettercause. I was 
reminded of a boy whose mother never allow- 
ed her children to use the word, and who fir- 
ed with indignation at some false accusation 
exclaimed, “Ma, he is the tellerest story I ever 
saw in my life!” I am afraid the early educa- 
tion of these Senators was neglected. 





A young ladies’ boarding school at New 
Haven expected to attend the last course 
of lectures to the junior class in Yale, on nat- 
ural philosophy, but, just before the first lec- 
ture, the professor informed the principal that 
it might not be advisable for the young ladies 
to attend, as it “would embarrass and distract 


CORRESPONDENCE. | 


London, Feb. 10, 1872. 

A good many difficulties present themselves 
to the minds of honest inquirers in this wo- 
man question, and among the most formida- 
ble is the absence of evidence in favor of the 
inventive or creative capacity of women. On 
both sides of the Atlantic there is a lugubri- 
ous and positive doubt in regard to this de- 
partment of feminine power. 

In order to secure the general acceptance of 
a principle, we must be able to illustrate it by 
multiplied facts. Now we must admit there 
are not before the public the multiplied facts 
to establish a belief in the equality between 
men and women in this respect. : 

Among men mechanical inventions are 
known to proceed chiefly from those who 
are trained to analytic processes; men who 
are skilled in mathematical and scientific 
analysis; or from men who, operating under 
the division of labor principle, confine them- 
selves to some narrow branch of industry, 
where, through great conc ntration of atten- 
tion, they hit upon easier methods. 

It is readily seen that the education of wo- 

men is not of a kiad to give them any chance 
for competing in the first of these conditions, 
and the variety of their work excludes them 
in an equal degree from the second. Except 
in the lowest phases of life women rarely de- 
vote themselves to a narrow line of indusiry; 
but the corresponding class of men have not 
proved themselves fertile in invention. The 
conditions, of feminine life furnish no fair 
ground for comparison with men in this re- 
spect; for only a few women are as yet fitted, 
either by the peculiarities of education or oc- 
cupation, to enter this very large competitive 
list, among whom the honor of invention is to 
be distributed. 
* I wish to give to the public one new name 
for the list of women who have made valua- 
ble discoveries. It is a case which ranks its 
author among the second class of inventors, 
those whom a personal, practical need, forces 
into the discovery of an improved method. 

Mrs. Merrington, formerly Margaret Ham- 
ilton, the daughter of the author of the Ham- 
iltonian system of teaching language, must 
still be remembered by some of the old resi- 
dents of Boston and New York. Mr. Hamil- 
ton was an Irish Hamburg merchant, who 
having accumulated a considerable fortune, 
transferred his business to France, where he 
enjoyed much favor under Napoleon. The 
battle of Waterloo turned the tide in his af- 
fairs, and deprived him of all his accumula- 
tions. He sailed for America meaning to es- 
tablish himselfin New York. Seeing no pros- 
pect of rapidly recruiting his fortunes in a 
large city, he went West; but finding himself 
still more out of place he returned to New 
York. From his familiarity with cultivated 
European society, he at once found ready ac- 
cess to the leading people, and enjoyed quite 
a monopoly in fashionable circles. His 
French was admired and sought, and hun- 
dreds of questions were asked, to get at the 
secret by which he had acquired such mas- 
tery over the polite tongue. 

Fashionable Americans were eager to visit 
the Old World in something besides the char- 
acter of mutes. How could they master the 
difficulties and speak as Frenchmen spoke? 
These questions set Mr. Hamilton to consid- 
ering how he had learned French and Ger- 
man. “It had not been by studying grammars 
but by contact with people. He began to for- 
mulate the methods in his own mind, and, 
in aid of those who were eagerly desiring di- 
rection, to apply these formul to getting in- 
struction from books instead of from conversa- 
tion. His views seemed so rational and valua- 
ble that he was invited to give a lecture upon 
the best methods of learning language. In 
this lecture, which was afterwards printed, he 
embodied the leading principles of the Hamil- 
tonian system, or the system of learuing lan- 
guage by a literal translation from the foreign 
into the vernacular tongne. Hundreds of 
people heard him, and these same hundreds 
flocked to him begging to be taught. Thus 
the fashionable guest in society became the 
fashionable teacher of his associates. He be- 
gan teaching only with the design of obliging 
his friends, but he soon saw before him a lu- 
crative professional career. Mr. Hamilton 
had never acquired a pe:fect French accent, 
and hence believed it could only be acquired 
in childhood. 

Margaret, a girl of fourteen, who had been 
born in France, and kn2w English only as a 
second language, was called into the class to 
give an example of correct accent. At the 
next lesson the class asked to have the little 
girl read to them again, and this continuing 
for a few days, they asked that she might take 
entire charge of the lesson. Meanwhile she 
had given examples of her French in other 
classes, and was soon installed as a prominent 
assistant in the work. 

Mrs. Merrington says:—‘‘Certain things I 
could do better than my father, which a wo- 
man always does better than a man, and, a8 
he was no longer young, he was glad to give 
a part of the work to me. I had the advan- 
tage of listening to his wonderful instruction, 
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When the fact is known, that woman’s 
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classes came to prefer me.” Hearing of Mr. 
Hamilton’s remarkable success in New York, 
Philadelphia wanted him, then Boston, and 
later the Canadian cities. This short way to 
knowledge seemed to be worth any money 
price. 

Margaret was gradually getting possession 
of a larger part of the work, but it was in 
Montreal that her individuality first found 
marked expression. 

Up to this time Mr. Hamilton had taught 
by translating from a French book to his olass, 
giving foreach word its exact equivalent in 
English, and requiring the pupils to be able 
todo at each lesson what he had done for 
them at the preceding*one. The French 
Canadians from their separation from the 
mother country, from their hatred of the Eng- 
lish, and from their subjection to the priests, 
had the advantage of only a very narrow 
range of experience and thought, and in con- 
sequence showed very little facility in learning 
English. What Mr. Hamilton translated at 
one lesson, his pupils forgot before the next 
lesson. If he took only two or three lines 
the result was almost the same. 

To meet this difficulty he hit upon the 
plan of an interlinear translation, and Robin- 
son Crusoe was prepared in this manner for 
his pupils. Mr. Hamilton went to Quebec 
and left Margaret (now twenty) in charge of 
the classes in Montreal. The slow Canadians 
could now drill over their Robinson Crusoe, 
and in time remember the meaning of the 
words; but they could neither remember nor 
give their pronunciation. A in one place 
was not ain another; and k and bin words 
were not & and b. 

Following in the lead of her father, but re- 
lieved from his‘ personal restraint, Margaret 
now thought out the plan of calling the letters 
by their sounds, and of practicing the unto- 
ward Canadian mouths on the elemental 
sounds, and thus drilling them up to the rapid 
combinations requisite for the correct utter- 
ance of words. 

Mrs. Merrington says :—‘‘My father saw the 
rapid progress of my pupils and said, ‘You are 
young.’ I knew it was due to my method.” 

A little later Mr. Hamilton and his daugh- 
ter returned to London, and the latter was 
soon absorbed in domestic cares, though she 
conducted the entire education of ber children 
and sometimes gave lessons besides. Here 
she still found diffiulties. Though teaching 
the sounds of the letters instead of the name, 
the same symbol represented different sounds, 
and the children had difficulty in remem- 
bering which they should apply in the various 
situations. Under the spur of this, Mrs. 

Merrington worked out a complete system of 
phonetics, in which every sound had its sepa- 
rate symbol. Here was a royal road to knowl- 
edge, at least for the first stages of the way. 
Any one could learn to read in a few weeks, 


that learning to read would consist only in 
learning the alphabet. 

She taught other children. Aside from 
this, her phonetic gospel of St. John was 
making no progress in getting before the pub- 
lic. Five or six years later Alexander Ellis’s 
system of phonetics appeared in London, so 
identical in plan and so similar in detail to 
Mrs. Merrington’s, that she felt sure her 
scheme must have been explained to him by 
those friends to whom she had presented it. 
with the hope of inducing them to aid in its 
publication. But Mr. Ellis’s invention and 
that of Mrs. Merrington, as has proved, 
were quite independent. Mrs. Merrington 
saw, with the trade monopoly, and university 
monopoly against her, she could not hope to 
push forward herscheme So, with diplomat- 
ic tact, she set herself to work on a compro- 
mise, which illustrates a higher type of inven- 
tion than any of her former work, inasmuch 
as it is well suited to meet the present need. 
It is very similar to the system of Dr. Leigh, 
now used in all the schools of St: Louis and to 
some extent in other cities, Boston and New 
York included. Upon the extent of its use 
many who read this article will be more accn- 
rately informed than I. I only know that its 
advantages are no longer questioned in St. 
Louis, and that the superintendent, Mr. Har- 
ris, gives it bis unqualified approval, as a 
means of greatly facilitating the process of 
learning to read. As I remember Dr. Leigh’s 
system, Mrs. Merrington’s seems to me sim- 
pler and better. The page looks less unlike 
the ordinary page. Silent letters are marked 
by a light oblique stroke across them, while 
the different vowel sounds are indicated by 
having one or two dots, or the circumflex or 
the accent placed over them, but with no 
change in the form of the letter itself. 

The child begins by learning by sound the 
alphabet marked off in this way. Her classi- 
fication of sounds seems to me the simplest I 
have seen. She said of Mr. Ellls’s system of 
phonetics,“It was more learned than mine; I do 
not think it was better for that. Mine grew out 
of my practical needs, and, as it seems to me, 
met practical difficulties in the simplest way.” 
Mrs. Merrington is a linguist though she has 
had only school-girl instruction. She began 
Greek and got pretty far on without a diction- 
ary or grammar, and with only English and 
Greek copies of the New Testament. She 
made for herself long vocabularies of words, 
getting at the original and generic meanings 


| through comparison of the various secondary 


uses. She also worked out her grammar 
rules in the same way. From this experience 
she has naturally fallen into the natural sci- 





| 





ence or deductive method. She is disposed 
to give pupils facts and let them derive their 
principles from comparison of these. 

Mrs. Merrington confidently expects that 
her present compromise, or something like it, 


umph, when woman will not only personify 
but possess Liberty. Cary. 
Washington, D. C. 
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and then all knowledge was within their own | will pave the way to a complete system of | Those who desire articles sent by express mus? pay 


reach, 
This was thirty years ago. Mrs. Merrirg- 
ton knew from her father’s experience in 
London, the extreme difficulty of introducing 
new systems, however completely they may 
have been proved to be advantageous. 
knew that tact as wellas wisdom must be em- 
ployed. Soshe thought, “I will print the Gos- 
pel of John in the new symbols. The clergy 
will seize upon any plan that promises to 
teach all the people to read the Bible, and 
mistresses will be glad to have their servants 
read the Bible, while they do not see in it a 
way to novel reading; and educated men 
will see that if people can learn to read the 
Bible, they can learn to read other books as 
well. Ithought I would avoid all obstacles, 
and every one would welcome a plan that 
promised to do so much.” 
Mrs. Merrington now prepared the first 
chapter of John. Just as this was finished 
she became iil, and so unwilling was she to 
trust the fate of her system to the accidental 
continuance of her life, that on the first day 
that she felt strong enough to talk, she sum- 
moned her father’s publisher to her bedside, 
hoping that he would at once undertake to 
bring her work before the public. Full of en~ 
thusiasm, she explained her scheme, but only 
to hear from the cautious, well-experienced 
publisher the following statement:—‘“If yoyr 
system meets with the success that you ex- 
pect, do you not see that all books must be 
re-printed on that plan. This would ruin the 
sale of my large stock. I should incur an 
immense loss. On the other hand, if your 
plan should fail, whatever I invest in it would 
be a dead loss.” 
Merrington excluded the latter alternative 
from the possibilities, and assured him that 
his stock would be a fortune for his descend- 
ants who would sell them as relics. This was 
4 stunning dash of cold water. Mrs. Merring- 
ton explained her scheme to a few literary 
friends hoping they would propose to assist 
her, and their aid stopped with commendato- 
Ty and hopeful words. She got one copy 
Cheaply printed which she used in teaching a 
few children. Her first experiment was with 
a little boy three years old, whom sbe taught 
torapidly distinguish the letters of tha phon- 
etic alphabet in about the usual time required 
for children to learn the alphabet. The child 
then took the book and read fur himself, slow- 
ly at first, but in a few days quite rapicly. 


| 
| 


phonetics. She thinks when the less educat- 


ed classes get more power to assert their | 
claims, the interests of the great masses, who | 
learn but oue language, will not be sacrificed | 


to the monopoly and seeming advantage ot 


She | the university linguists; moreover, she thinks 
the argument against the change based upon 


etymology is quite over-stated by scholars. 
Her views upon thisare too long for insertion 
here. Iam not familiar with the history of 


this phodetic system and do not know what | 


may have been done prior to Mrs. Merring- 
ton’s work, and she does not know, so her 
work is none the less a discovery, though some 
suggestions in this line may have been made’ 
by others. Mrs. Merringtun is now past sev- 
enty but still retains all the enthusiasm that 
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‘The Emerson Method — 


_ REED ORGANS. 


— BY— 
| L. 0, FMERSON, of Boston, (and) 
W. 8. B. MATTHEWS, of Ohicago. 


Part I.—Elements, Exercises, Recreations.— Part IT. 
Chords and Technics.—Part III. How to use the 
Stops. Choice Collectim of Music, Instrumental and 
Vocal. Part 1V.—Voluntaries and Interludes, 

The Compilers have a high reputation and excel- 
lent judgment, and the book will at once take a place 





‘Sewing Machine 


TRIAL BEFORE PURCHASE! 


——_o—_—— 


. 


HE 


WILLCOX & GIBBS 





SILENT SEWING 


MACHINE 


Should be tested by all before purchasing elsewhere. 


Its TWISTED 
IS THE BEST 


LOOP STITCH 
IN THE WORLD. 


(Illustrated Beek, 96 pages, free.) 
——_+ 0 ———_ 
Machines of other Makers taken in exchange at their Mare 


het 


Value. . 


Easy Terms of Payment, without extra charge, for those who cannot pay full price at once. 
—\!o—_ 
Mrs. Livermore’s Opinion. 


Mr. E. W. Nerr: 


‘“‘MzLrosz, November 29, 1871. 


Dear Sir,—You desire my opinion in brief of the Willcox and Gibbs Sewing Machine. To express my opia- 
ion fully would require more space than you have allotted 


me, 
I have owned and used in my family three of the-double-thread 


machines, before I knew of the 


Willcox & Gibbs. We esteemed ourselves about equal in ability to the average of women, but our ex 
with these machines took us down in our own estimation amazingly. We almost needed a machinist 


in the family, so difficult were they of management. 


The Willcox & Gibbs is the first sewing wachine which has given comfort and relief to the household; 
everybody uses it, from pater fini/ias, who comes from the barn, with sunny cloth and leather to be sewed or 


repaired, to the Norwegian maiden who has presided in my kitchen fdr thi 


els and sews carpeting with it. 


years, who hems crash tow- 


And what is its greatest charm? It is always ready; it will do anything and everything that is 


be done with a needle; it is 8» simple, so easily managed and so difficult to 


te 
t out of order, that epg 9 


ble to the whole household. Muslin, lace, silk, cloth, coarse fabrics—it declines to sew none of there. I 
to carry the key of the other machines in my pocket continually, for I feared to have any but the most 


use + but our Willcox & Gibbs stands o 
over four 
Yours truly, 


for the use of anybody as does the piano. I have owned ié¢ 
years, and if I could not replace it by another, money sans Sy 4 aw me to part with it. 


A. LIVERMORE, 
Editor Woman's Journal." 





Mrs. Henry Ward 


Beecher’s Opinion. 


“T have the Wheeler & Wilson, Grover & Bakerand Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machines. I use the Willcox 
& Gibbs more frequently, thinking it far superior to any other I have yet tried.” 


SS 
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Tremont Street, Cor. Temple Place. 


E. W. NEFF, Manager. 


CALL AND LOOK AT OUR LATFST STYLE SEWING 
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CARTER & PETTEE, 
PICTURE FRAMING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AT MODERATE PRICES. 


Masseparteout 


Made to Order. 


Foreign Chromos and works of art constantly on hand. 


Dec, 10. 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 6m 








THE INVINCIBLENESS 


— OF THE— 


WEED FAMILY FAVORITE 


OANNOT BE DOUBTED. 


+ ¢ 


Sat vasL 
MARK. 


For Compactness, Ease of Manipulation, Durabili- 


It was in vain that Mrs. 


belongs to the prime of life. She not only 
goes into the highways and hedges inviting all 
to come in to her instruction, but she teaches 
for her ‘friends and in charity schools. She 
has time for every one if they will consent to 
be taught. And no one can come into her at- 
mosphere without getting a fresh draft of in- 
tellectual and moral inspiration. She is un- 
like most disappointed inventors— there is no 
discontent. She waits with an assured pa- 
tience the time when a better practical in- 
sight will force into public service this shorter 
way to knowledge; when difficulties will not 


them down. I heard her give a lesson toa 
French refugee communist, who had thought 
Euglish invincible. Under her system he was 
making rapid progress in acquiring an accu- 
rate pronunciation. M. E. BEEDYy., 





THE GODDESS OF LIBERTY. 
As often as I pass the Cupitol and see the 
statue of the Goddess on its dome, I wonder 
at the absurdity that has personified Liberty 
by the figure of a woman. It might as well 
be represented by a man whose hands and feet 
are bound with chains, as by a woman while 


be set up simply for exercise in throwing | 


in the first rank. 
Price, $2.50. 


Charming new Cantata for Ladies’ Classes, 
THE CULPRIT FAY. Ensign. $1.0. 


The New Comic Songster. 


Now throw off your winter cares, and greet the 
spring with a hearty ha! ha! and with some of the 
hun red Songs in this collection, not always sensi- 
ble, but great aids to lighthearteduess. 

The Funny Songs, atter all, sell best. 

Price, 60 Cents. 
Splendid Song. Vignette Title. 


DREAMING, STILL DREAMING. 
Thomas. .50. 
The above Books and Seng tent, post-free, on re- 
ceipt of retail prices. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
THE OLD INDIAN DOCTOR, 


So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
Office, 713 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at nis office, 713 
Washington street, Bostun, or by letter, with stamp 











ty, Quietness of Running, and General Usefulness, 


THEY HAVE NO EQUAL. 


Sent to any part of New England and on erms to 
suit the purchaser. 


Weed Sewing Machine Co., 
3 H. FOWLER, Agent, 
349 Washington St. 


Several Experienced Saleswomen Wanted 
July 29. 6m 





SILK DRESSES FREE! 

Ladies and girls everywhere can dress elegantly, at 
no cost, by working evenings among their frieuds and 
neighbors, for 


AMERICAN HOMES, 


THE GREAT DOLLAR MAGAZINE, 
WHICH I8 


The Success of the Nineteenth Century. 


Every number is gorgeously illustrated, and con- 
tains full list of dress premiums. Buy it of your 
newsdealer for ten cents, or send stamp and ten cents 
for specimen copies and circulars to 





free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 

THOosk WHO HAVE FAILkp TO BE CURED BY UTHER 
PHYSICIANS ARE RESPEOTFOLLY INVITED TO CALL 
on Dr. SPEAR. 

Remember Dr. Spear can be consulted 
upon all Diseases. ly Jan. 27, 72. 





CHAS. H. TAYLOR & CO., Publishers, 
Mar.30. 651 WATER ST., BOSTON. 8t 


A. L. HASKELL & SON, 





E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYVYANCERS, 








she is bound by laws that keep her in subjec- 
tion. Men raise on high a slave, to proclaim 
to the world that Liberty reigns in America. 
The ballot is denied to woman and given to all 
classes of men, because they are men, and per- 
haps Carle Benson would say, because of their 
greater morality, truthfulness and magnanim- 
ity; their keener sense of equity and finer 
reasoning powers. The day surely cannot 





What she had predicted she had uow proved, 





No. 5 Pemberton Sq- (Room 23), Boston. 
Examination of Titles of Kea] Estate in all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth, Drafting of all kinds 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal E 
Copying done with neatness aud dispatch. 
Epwagp G. ST&VENS, Mary E. STEVENS. 
Jan. 21. uf 


TURNER & CHENEY, 
Attorneys and Oounsellors-at-Law, 


13 Court Sq., Boston. 
C. W. TURNER. H. R. Cuznzy. 


124 HANOVER STREET, 
DEALERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


MATTRESSES AND SOUTH AMERIOAN 


CURLED HAIR. 
Feathers and Bedding of all De- 
scriptions, 


Manufacturers of Upholstered Spring Mattress. 
(ar FEATHERS KENOVATED BY OUR NEW 


FRUIT AND SHADE TREES, 
BEDDING AND HEDGE PLANTS, 
VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS 
Bloomiuagtenu Nursery, Lilinois. 
600 acres,—2lst year—12 greenhouses, Choice as- 
sortment, Large Stock, Low Prices. 


Apple and Crab Rootgrafts, best sorts, 10.000..... #40 
Pear, Std., l yr., Extra Bartlett, &c., 8 to 4 ft., 100 16 
Flower Seeds, choice collection, 12, 50c 25 pack’s, 1 
Seed , Paulonia, packet, 25c; Calycanthus, 1 qt..... 1 
Col'd Plates of Fruit. and Flowers, 5samples free, 1 
Catalogue seeds and Plants, 112 pages, Illustrated, le 
Catalogue Nursery, 100 pp., 10c. holesale List free. 


F. K. PHOENIX, 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS. 
Feb. 10. 


R. E. APTHORP. 
REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES, 
Funds always in band for First Class City Mort- 


gages. 
Boston Post Building, Room 5. 





ly Aug. 5. 





Home of Health. 
Boarding in New York at Dr. E. P. Miller’s Home 
of Health, No. 41 West 24th St., near M nm square. 
Excellent accommodations at much less than hotel 
prices. Ladies visiting the city will find here a safe 
and pleasanthome. Boarders or patients, transient or 
permanent, received. Turkish and Electric Baths im 
~ — MILLER, HAYNES & CO., Proprietors, 
une 10. 


United Piano Makers’ 


(CHARTERED New YorK, May, 1860,] 
CELEBRATED AND WORLD-RENOWNED, 
Grand, Square and U pright, 
GOLD MEDAL, 
Greatly Improved Patent Agraffe, with 
Fall Lren Frame and Overstrung Bass, 


PIANO-FORTES. 


These Pianos are remarkable for evenness, splendid 
and elastic touch, for their fine. silvery and inging 
quality of tone, for extraordinary fullne-s and y 
tone throu hout the scale; and have the endorsemeat 
of most of the —— and musical artists 
all over the conntry. pianos can only be ob- 
tained at the es ment of 


FRED. ZUCHTMANN, 
Nov.4. 238 Washington St., Boston. ly 
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Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Neos. 128 and 130 Second Avenue, corner 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats abcut 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Seo 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 








Feb. 17. STEAM KILN, tf * 








far distant when Woman Suffrage is to tri- 


June 24. ; ly 


128 Second Avenue, New York City. 
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* . Special 
For One new subscriber, we wj)! give Prang’s beau- 
tifal chromo, “‘Grace Darling, or the Rescue ;’’ price 
$2.50. 
For Two new subscribers, we will give Prang’s steel 
engraving, ‘(Our Woman Warriors,’’ worth $5.00. 
For Ten new subscribers, we will give Prang’s fine 
new chromo, “Boyhood of Lincoln,”’ worth $15.00. 


&@™ For Premium List see third page. 
a” Our FrRienps wil) confer a great favor upon 
us, if in purchasing goods from an advertisement seen 
in our columns, they say that they saw thesame in the 
Woman's JOURNAL. 
————-_ — —.esa -- — - 

Eacu subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. When he pays his an- 
nual subscription, the changed date of the paper will 
be his receipt. 


A NEW PREMIUM. 

To any one who will send us two new sub- 
scribers for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, we will 
give the very sensible and excellent book “Our 
OF HER SPHERE,” by Lizzie Boynton Harb- 


ert, price $1.00. 
See notice of this book in another column. 











WANTED. 

Those who do not keep flles of the WomAN’s 
JOURNAL will confer a favor, if they will re- 
turn to this office numbers 5, 6, 11, 12, 13, 
19 and 28 of 1871. 





THE AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE AS8s0- 
CIALIUN 

Wilf bold a mass meeting in New York city, 

at Apollo Hall, Thursday, May 9th, begin- 

ning at 11 o'clock, A. M., continuing through 

the day and evening. 

We trust that the friends, far and near, will 
be present, to help widen and deepen the in- 
terest already created in favor of woman’s 
right to the ballot. Our final triumph waits 
for, and is dependent on, an enlightened pub- 
lic sentiment. To secure this, our claim must. 
be so made as to win sympathy, command re- 
spect, and compel assent. 

To this end this mass meeting is called. No 
side issues will mar its deliberations. The 
one single demand for the ballot, for equal 
rights before the law, is the only question 
that can properly come before it. 

_ Names of speakers will be announced here- 
after. Lucy Strong, Pres. 

JULIA ‘Warp Howe, Chair. Ex. Com. 

MARY GRAVES, Sec’y. 


—_—<—— 


PHILADELPHIA AND CINCINNATI. 

Horace Greeley gives in his adhesion to the 
Cincinnati Convention, and in connection with 
nineteen others, has addressed the following 
circular :— 

To Col. WILLIAM M. Grosvenor, Chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the Liberal 
epublican Convention of Missouri, Wash- 

ington, D. C 

Str: We, Republicans of New-York, wish 
to express our concurrence in the principles 
lately set forth by the Liberal Republicans 
of Missouri. , 

We make this departure from the ordinary 
methods of party action from a deep convic- 
tion that the organization to which we belong 
is under the control of those who will use it 
chiefly for personal purposes, and obstruct a 
free expression of opinion upon the important 
matters which the gentlemen whom you rep- 
resent have laid before the people of the 
United States. 

We believe that the time has come when 
the political offenses of the past should be 
pardoned; that all citizeus should be pro 
tected in the enjoyment of the rights guaran- 
teed to them by the Constitution (Women ?) ; 
that Federal taxation should be imposed for 
revenue, and so adjusted as to make the bur- 
den upon the indusiry of the country as light 
as possible; that a reform in the Civil Ser- 
vice should be made which will relieve politi- 
cal action from the influence of official pat- 
ronage; thatthe right of local self-government, 
the fuundation of American freedom, should 
be reasserted, and the encroachments of Fed- 
eral power checked ; ang we also believe that 
at this time a special duty resis upon’ the 
people to do away with eorruption in office. 

The exposures recently made in this State 
have brought tu light evils which are not con- 
fined tw one party, nor to a single locality, 
and disclose dangers more formidable than 
apy which the Republic has yet encountered. 

ith the hope that the movement begun 
in Missouri may spread through all the States, 
and influence every political party, we accept 
the invitation to meet in National Mass Con- 
vention at the Cuy of Cincinuati on the first 
Wednesday of May vext, and we invite all 
Republicans of New York who agree with us 
to cu-vperate in our action. 
Henry R. Selden, Charles W. Goddard, 
Horace Greeley, Heury D. Loyd, 
Frederick A. Conkling, William W. Guodrich, 
William Dorsheimer, Waldo Hutchins, 
Siuclair Tuusey, Hiram Barney, 
Sigismund Kaufmann, Freeman J. Fithian, 
E. Krackowizer, George P. Bradtord, 
Ira O. Miller, Benjamin A. Willis, 
Edwin K. Keynolds, Horace Bemis, 
William H. Briggs, = Louis Lowenthal. 


This aceevssion of Mr. Greeley and hence 
the influence of the New York 7ribune on the 
Cincinnati Convention, is an immense gain to 
it, aud makes importaut political changes pos 
sible. These two “wings” are looking out to 
forecast the probable effect on party and per- 
sonal interest. Eacb professes concern for 
the ‘great issues’’ that are to be settled, The 
newspaper organs of each party bristle with 
editorials, some wise,and some foolish, on “the 
situation.” ‘There is statement and counter 


statement, eager question and answer. Each 
party professes to care that all citizens (black 
males) should be protected in the enjoyment 
of the rights guaranteed by the Constitution. 

Each believes in a reform in the civil ser- 
vice; each is zealous for financial integrity, 
economy, &c. The ranks are forming for the 
coming contest. - 

Who and what will win? And what dif- 
ference will it make to the disfranchised party, 
which looks on from the outside, fifteen mil- 
lions of women, whether the one or the other 
cets the victory ? 

Neither wing of these opposing political 
parties, up to this moment, has given the 
smallest sign of recognition of any claim that 
women have in the coming campaign, or in 
any future one, near or remote. The slow de- 
cades have been going by since the first de- 
mand was nade, that in accordance with our 
theory of government, equal political rights 
should be guaranteed to women. 

“‘We have petitioned, we have remonstrat- 
ed.” By speech and pen we have appealed to 
the State Legislatures, and to the Congress of 
the United States; yet we are still forced ino 
political companionship with the most worth- 
less and imbecile man, held as subjecis, and 
bound by wicked laws, which are nowhere and 
never imposed upon men. 

That women are still disfranchised, and con 
sequently legally oppressed and humiliated, is 
due to the refusal of both parties to heed the 
earnest asking of women for rights which all 
men enjoy without asking. 

Unless one of these parties should incorpo- 
rate Woman Suffrage in its platform, women 
will gain nothing to their cause by the suc- 
cess of either party. 

As parties, neither has shown any sympa- 
thy with, or concern for Woman Suffrage. 

We have tried conventions, lectures, tracts, 
petitions. The political parties have given no 
more heed to it all than thas the “Dull cold 
ear of Death’ itself. 

Still we are a power which, when it is once 
felt will be respected. We must make it felt 
in the next Presidential election. There is one 
way, and only one to do it. 

There are three women, who, as platform 
speakers, can turn the scale in the coming 
canvass. Mrs. Livermore, Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, and Anna Dickinson can decide the 
vote of any doubtful State. 

We have tried everything else. Our argu- 
ment is accepted. Everybody believes that 
Woman Suffrage is sure tocome. If we had 
votes, we should long since have found both 
parties ready to serve us. Now let the three 
women above named hold themselves ready 
tv ensure the success of one party, and to de- 
feat the other, and do it. 

We shall not then need to go begging for 
justice, too long delayed. Every party, and 
| every fragment of a party, will hasten to make 
itself the ally of a power which has thus prov- 
ed its strength. 

Political distinctions on account of sex, will 
be abolished as have been those of color. The 
statutes against woman, which are a disgrace 
to the civilization of the nineteenth century, 
will be forever swept away. 
based on the consent of the governed men and 
women will supersede the present odious 
aristocracy of sex. 

The benign result whichis sure to follow 
the application of true principles will be felt 





ways safe. One more step taken toward the 
recognition of “Liberty, Fraternity, Equality” 


for ail. 
“Woman’s cause is man’s, 
We rise or fall together.” 
L. 8. 


BRAVO! THE TRIBUNE IN LINE! 


We quote the following from the manifesto 
of “he Liberal Republicans of New York.’’ 

“We believe—that all citizens should be 
protected in the enjoyment of the rights guar- 
avteed to them by the Constitution ;—that the 
right of local self government, the foundation 
of American freedom, should be re-asserted !”’ 

If this does not mean Woman Suffrage, 
what in the world does it mean? 

“Local self-government,” like “local option,” 
is a dangerous word where monopolies are 
concerned; it opens a wide door. It means, as 
we take it, applied to Chappaqua, that the 
women of Chappaqua have as emphatic a 
right to govern themselves, to choose their 
representatives and tax-gatherers, as any sage 
or farmer in the region. We are delighted 
with this return to first principles, to the 
“foundation of American freedom ;” and we 
congratulate the Tribune and ourselves on 
this new and powerful accession to our ranks. 

8. C. H. 


—_ 


THAT DEPENDS, 


{ a 


| Entirely upon what a man’s work is, upon 
what he likes to do, what he can do well. 
There is no compulsion, in this country of in- 
telligent voters, to bind a boy down to the 
trade of his ancestors. The son of a coal-heav- 
er need not carry basket and shovel. The 
itinerant pedlar may rise, in the second gen- 
eration, to the control of great corporations 
and the highest position in the State. Or 
from the cobbler’s bench one may mount to 
the senatorial chair. He may do what he 








_where we recognize that our wives have souls 
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A true republic | and food, and the chemistry of life. 
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everywhere. One more line will have been through the romping daylight, and all soul at 
learned in the great lesson, that justice is al- | bed-time; why should not the father bring 





best can; the measure of his usefulness is the | did with all their might the work they found 


only limitation in his career. 


Probably he looks forward to being, at some | women, trained to employ their faculties in 
Of course his ed- | whatever work they find to do,if it be to 


time, a husband and father. 


ucation tends directly to that. He studies 


Herbert Spencer and G: orge Combe; he is | 


learned as regards the proper food, exercise 
and training of children. 

He studies house-building and the relative 
economy of various grades of coal. Perhaps, 
if he be a rigid economist, he will have ideas 
on the subject of beans, barley and cheap, nu- 
tritious food. If he be an anxious parent, he 
dabbles a little in Materia Medica, so as to be 
able to prescribe intelligently for the ailments 
of his little folks, when the doctor is out of 
reach. 

What business has he to be a husband and 
father unless he has studied these things? 
The development of the race, its improvement 
in moral, mental and physical growth, is of 
course the highest duty of a father, to say 
nothing of the promptings of paternal love! 

‘‘Admitted,”’ says the intelligent American 
voter, buttoning his overcoat, “it is the high- 
est duty, but Ican spare no time for it. I 
leave all these things to my wife.” 





Oh, ho! Then she is the head of the family! | 
As her intelligence rules, her will is law there- | 
in. And the law recognizing this, in any | 
question between you, throws its weight on | 
her side; presumptively concludes that the 
mother knows best? It is a great compli- 
meuf, surely. 

“Not exactly,” says the American citizen, 
looking a little foolish; ‘‘there are some hid- 
eous old French words which seem to make 
me the head of the family. It is just possible 
that they are a litile obsolete in America, 


of their own; that they are women and not 
beasts of burden.” 

The poor intelligent voter! He does not 
want to have his wife insulted by the very 
phraseology of the law; but how cana he help 
it? 

Could it ever be changed, the letter and the 
spirit, to apply t» the nineteenth century? 
Oh, dear! no! He fears the foundations of 
the earth. He dreads that, in some unaccount- 
able way, the wives will take advantage of 
the change, and trample their husbands un- 
der their feet. 

But he is better than his laws, only he 
needs enlightenment,—a great deal of it! 
The making of a home, and the rearing of | 
children, is not altogether a question of but- 
tons, and stockings, and pies! It is not work 
for one alone of the wedded pair; the duties 
are mutual. 

Nor has the wife performed all her duties 
when she has washed the last tea-cup, and 
tied the latest shoe-string. Nor has the hus- 
band performed all his duties when he has 
tossed a roll of bank bills across the table to | 
his wife. 

The mechanism of the household, fitted to 
her judgment and tastes, devolves upon her, of 
course, but surely not entirely. Even in this 
is room for intelligent codperation. The hus - 
band should have some ideas, too, about coals 
He will 
appreciate, then, what wear and tear mean, 
applied not only to household articles, but to 
the nerves and muscles of human beings. 

And to rise to the higher forces, the govern- 
ment of the lives of little children; all animal 








his intelligence, his love and patience to make 
the household a harmonious whole? 

Does he prefer to read his paper and smoke 
his cigar under the evening lamp? If he pro- 
poses this method of ending the day, while 
the mother sits in the nursery apart, we do 
not wonder that he hesitates—that he asks 
the question: “Dare I venture to marry? 
With my views of my own comfort, call them 
selfish if you will, how dare I venture upon 
matrimony? I am only the silent partner, 
it is true; I venture the funds I have put in; 
I still have my man’s life and work outside, 
the same as before. But my wife takes all the 
risk, all the care; it is her entire self she em- 
barks in the enterprise.” 

Yes. And when a man realizes that he 
must give his entire self, also, then we shall 
have 
“The world’s great bridals, chaste and calm; 
Then eprings the crowniug race of human- 


There is no other question in true marriage 
but of equal duties, equal responsibilities, 
equal interest of husband and wife. And the 
preparation for these duties? No woman, 
surely, should enter upon them lightly—and 
no man! ° 

Day after day we hear the wailings that go 
up over degenerate woman-kind. “Their 
grandmothers ruled the household wisely; 
spun flax; made cloth, and candles, and 
cheese; reared healthy, happy children.” 
Ay, and their grandfathers too! In those 
old-time households the husband did not dis- 
dain to put the babies to bed; there were 
hearty helpmeets in those days. The hus- 
band had his cheerful share in household qu- 
ties; and when the grandmother did her bak- 
ing, the grandfather split up the wood for her 
oven, and kindled the fire for her. 

Our grandmothers were business women, 


| shall she lay hold of some charity or some art- 
| work to fill the dreary life; or set bravely 


. than I am.” 





trained to habits of thrift and industry; they 


todo. Let their granddaughters be business 


color photographs or to carve marble; to 
teach school or cure the sick ; to edit a news- 
paper or head a soup-kitchen, so that they do 
it well! 

Business habits are the same everywhere. 
Deftness, attention, neatness, promptness, 
fit the girl in a cotton factory as well as the 
lady who arranges the parlor; the milliner 
who makes a bonnet as well as the woman 
who sets a broken bone. 

The question of motherhood, as that of 
fatherhood, lies underneath and around all 
these trades, occupations, professions. 

But the woman who comes skilled from a 
business, to make a home with her husband, 
aud a happy nursery for the children by and 
by, will come in a panoply of fitness, so far as 
readiness and thoughtfulness go, compared to 
the girl who has sat with fulded hands since 
her school-days, waiting for the husband to 
come. 





And supposing that she have learned to | 
make shirts aud bake bread, in anticipation of 
his coming, and after long years of waiting | 
still he does not come, how long is she to sit | 
with folded hands? Rising up wearily, as 
women do at last and in sheer desperation, | 


to work at woman’s work to redeem the 
wasted years ? 

Let a woman, then, find ber work, and do 
it in the dawn and not the setting of her 


youth. ‘‘What she likes best to do,” as Lucy 
Stonehathit. Whatshecan do well and heart- 
ily! 


When marriage comes to her, she may study 
with her husband its limitations, its duties, 
and its work. Dor. 


——— 


MRS. LIVERMORE IN BERKSHIRE. 


We heard Mrs. Livermore, last evening, in 
our village. Sheisaconvincing power. Those 
who came to oppose, if any such there were, 
remained to praise. The great pity is, those 
who most need to hear her, who most need 
the conversion to sense that her arguments ac- 
complish, who most need to experience a new 
birth in the methods and appliances of prac- 
tical and healthful living, are those who do 
not come to hear wisdom from her lips. Some 
people absent themselves from women’s lec- 
tures because they are anti-suffragists! and 
as they do not want to hear about a woman’s 
right to vote, they will not put themselves in 
the way to hear about her right to anything, 
even if it be a good which will multiply health, 
wealth, vigor and wisdom to their daughters 
and the incoming life-actors. Every one 
was delighted with Mrs, Livermore, and seem- 
el to accept all she said as truth and wisdom, 

How many will remember her good sugges- 
tions, I wonder, and act upon them? How 
many women who praised her will follow her 
excellext advice, and wear shoes and gloves to 
fit and not to cramp them? Throw corsets 
with their physic to the dogs? For our own 
part, we would as soon put the wine-cup and 
cigar to the lips of our boy as to put corsets on 
our little girl, who, though only eight years of 
age, is pleading for them earnestly. Only yes- 
terday she said, “Oh! mamma, do let me wear 
corsets! Annie Spencer and Hattie White 
wear them, and they are only a year older 
I said to the children who were 
playing near our door, “Is this true? Do you 
wear corsets ?”’ “Yes,” they replied. “Why ?” 
I asked. “Oh! mamma says to make us 
straight.” “Ah!” I replied, “I had not noticed 
you were crooked! It is very sad if you have 
been born crooked ; but if you have, corsets are 
not going to set you right: and although «1 hear 
your parents denounce the physicians who 
make woman’s diseases a specialty, they will 
have to employ them, or else avoid those prac- 
tices that make such physicians necessary.” 
Parents need not say, “Oh! my children do not 
wear them tight!” They know nothing about 
it. Even if mothers should dress and undress 
daily their children, the children have cunning 
enough and device enough to draw the string 
when they chuose, 

As Mrs. Livermore says, ‘‘It is like rowing 
up stream to bring up a girl according to hy- 
giene.’ And if they do not lace the corset 
tight, how, [ pray, is it going to perform what 
they aim to have it accomplish? Why is not 
a simple waist, which shares the burden, and 
distributes to all the chest and the shoulders 
the weight which is thrust upon the hips, thé 
very thing they need? I hope to see some 
good results from the good teaching of this 
earnest and resolute woman in the many ways 
to which the attention of mothers was called 
last evening. Accept her teaching, dear wo- 
men, not by acquiescence alone, but by practical 
application to your families’ needs. 

Mrs. MARY WILLIAMS SANFORD. 

Great Barrington, Mass. 


GAIL HAMILTON. 

Moore’s Rural New Yorker makes the fol- 
lowing pleasant sketch of this lady, who gives 
blows both ways at women, but whose criti- 
cisms have made more than one giddy girl 
thoughtful :— 

Miss Grundy writes from Washington: 





Among our winter visitors is Gail Hamilton, 
’ 


who spends several months at a time as the 
guest of her cousin, Mrs. Blaine, wife of the 
Speaker of the House. As is well known, the 
real name of this clever writer is Abigail 
Dodge She is a native of Wenham. a small 
town about twenty miles from Boston, but her 
home is in Hamilton, Massachusetts. The 
abbreviation of her given name and the name 
of the town in which she resides suggested 
her nom de plume. Miss Dodge entered the 
field of letters while residing in Washington, 
She first came bere as governess in the family 
of Dr. Bailey, of the National Era. She isre- 
membered by those who knew her then as a 
shy, timid, sensitive little girl, who could 
scarcely be induced to mix at all in society, 
Struck by her brightness and originality, Dr. 
and Mrs. Bailey vainly endeavored to induce 
her to see their visitors and make acquaint- 
ances, Presently the Era received sparkling 
articles from aun unknown writer, signing 
“Gail Hamilton.” These were, of course, 
published, and their authorship never sus- 
pected by the Baileys, who discussed before 
the shy little governess the new contributions 
to the paper. After some time, Miss Dodge 
acknowledged herself to be the writer, aud was 
greatly encouraged by her friends. She con- 
tinued to write for the Era, and when she 
published her first book it was under the au- 
spices of Dr. Bailey. 


—<—— _—— 


NOT CONVINCED. 


“Way up in Vermont,’ Feb. 29, 1872. 

Epirors WoMAN’s JoURKNAL:—I have 
been more than once tempted to write you, 
but hesitated because,—to make a clean breast 
of it in the commencement,—I am on what 
you will call “the wrong side’’ of the suffrage 
question. And this fact being known may 
condemn me to your waste basket at once, 
without so much asa hearing beyond this con- 
fessional sentence. 

But when I tell you that I have read the 
WoMAn’s JOURNAL since its first issue, and 
read and thought on this suffrage question 
since [can remember to have seriously con- 
sidered anything of public matters; that I 
number among my friends some of its warm- 
est advocates; you will see that it is not igno- 
rance of the subject, or narrow prejudice, that 
causes me to differ from you on this point. 

But differing here, I must at the same time 
confess that there is something'in the go-a- 
head-a-tiveness and earnestness of the move- 
ment that challenges my admiration, while 
my most hearty sympathies are in any work 
which may help to the elevation, culture, and 
true progress of our sex. Most thoroughly, 
too, do I appreciate the efforts of the JOURNAL 
to arouse woman from her too often mental 
inertness; to show her that she need not be a 
mere household drudge on the one hand, or a 
doll on the other; but a reasoning being, who 
must stand or fall fur herseif. A being, too, 
whose individuality is as precious to her as 
man’s is to him, whose powers of mind are as 
worthy of the highest cultivation, and to whom 
culture and progress are as valuable, not only 
as a means of the most exquisite enjoyment, 
but as necessary for her highest good, aud her 
greatest possible usefulness, But doves she 
need the ballot for this end? Does she need 
even a public career for the development of 
her powers and to enable her to use them, and 
have her influence felt in the world ? 

However that may be, we yet welcome the 
JOURNAL for its endeavors fur woman's good 
in other ways, aud honor it for its elevated 
tone and pure sentiments; and are willing to 
admit that it is conducted with brains, even 
though the said brains are for the most part 
woman’s. But that is not admitting that wo- 
men are equal to men— don’t you seeit is not? 

There is T. W. H., who, [ believe, uses a 
pen of the masculine gender; whose articles [ 
always read, let me find them where I will; 
who writes to the point, even if the puint is 
wrong; whose style always charms me, and 
sometimes almost leads me to assent to the 
whole question, in spite of our honest convic- 
tions that he is often radically in error, But 
to a looker-on from the outside, his views on 
the suffrage question are more moderate and 
sensible than the majority of its advocates; 
while he no more believes than I do, that wo- 
man’s paradise will be secured when she has 
the ballot. Am I not right in this “guess’'? 

When I took my pen, it was partly to touch 
upon matters here in the Green Mountain 
State, and to say a word with regard twa let- 
ter from a late correspondent, who seemed to 
be a Westerner visiting his old home. The 
picture drawn in the commencement amuses 
us not a little, if he intends it to be a verita- 
ble one of Vermont homes in geueral, or even 
a fair one of country places taken together. 
That there are old-fashioned ways in some 
vicinities, we very well know; but we find it 
quite as true of country places and farm life in 
other New England States as our own; and 
we have been in nota few different sections, 
in city as well as country, and in many cf our 
thriving pleasant villages. Why! [ had ac- 
tually seen a piano and an elephant, slept on @ 
mattress and eaten with asilver fork, and even 
seen atable-napkin, before ever [ went to Bos- 
ton! But L will confess to being so countrified 
as to like a feather bed in such wintry weather 
as we are having now, and always feel sorry for 
those city people who cannut have them. As 
for “tallow candles,” we see them so seldom 
we hardly know how they look; but the gas in 
our stre-ts is as bright as city gas—that is, 
when it is good! If you do not believe it, 
come and see. 

That Vermont is conservative is true; bub 
for ali that, is she unprogressive, or 80 much 
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behind the times? Do not our railroads pene- 
trate even our mountains? and are they not 
among the best managed, most elegantly 
equipped, and most enjoyable to travel upon, 
of any in the country? Has Vermont not 
opened the doors of her University to her 
daughters as well as her sons? and not ouly 
so, but entreated them to enter and share the 
benefits? And are not our laws among the 
most equitable and just for women; so liber- 
al, in fact, that few Vermont women care to 
make laws for themselves ? 

There is one thing in which our State is, to 
ase the words of yourcoriespondent, the same 
yesterday, to-day, and, it may be, will be for- 
ever ;—it is always Republican—“‘the star that 
pever sets.” We confess ourselves, that we 
are somewhat tired of this sameness in politi 
eal affairs; and brought up, as we have been, a 
Republican among Republicans, we almost 
wish the whole party—the voters we mean— 
would fall asleep some election day, the Dem- 
ocrats elect State officers, and the “‘star’ set 
once, just for a change! Wouldn’t it be mer- 
ry to see the Republicans rub their eyes when 
they began to wake up? 

But do you not see that one reason why 
Vermont ladies generally repel the ballot, or 
are indifferent to it, is because there is little 
for us to do in the almost dead level of politi- 
cal matters? It is the nature of our sex, lL 
believe, to have a litile strife to incite them to 
enter heartily any work. There is not half 
enough of this here in public matters to keep 
the men alert. Women would only add to the 
strongest party; and the State would be more 
hopelessly “set” than ever. 

For our own part, we welcomed the agita- 
tion of the suffrage question within our bor- 
ders, fcr the litule breaking up of monotony it 
gave us; and more, tuo, because it set women 
tw thinking on, and for themselves,on the 
question, as they had never done before. 
Probably a hundred women have given the 
subject serious consideration where one had 
done so three yearsago. If thought isaruused, 
and woman begins to question concerning her 
needs, rights, and what may be for her 
highest good, a step has been taken in her 
real progress, let her settle the question in her 
own mind asshe may. And the thinking once 
commenced goes on—it cannot stop or go 
backwards, even here in conservative Ver- 
mont. 

We do not intimate that Vermont women 
are thoughtless generally; but on this move- 
ment they have been almost utterly indiffer- 
ent, or if not so, they have generally repelled 
But it ever 
we conclude that we need the ballot, and are 
willing to assume its responsibilities; if we are 
ever convinced that it will be for our own or 
our country’s good; then we have no doubt 
whatever, that conservative Vermont men will 
be ready to grant it. And till then, why is it 
depriving us of any good to withhold it from 
us ? 

And now, to close, I am going to tell you— 
if it is telling tales out of school—that those 
who do favor Woinan Suffrage in our State do 
not, since the campaign closed, seem half in 
earnest in the matter. They are not half do- 
ing their duty; and the press on your side is 
80 siJeut that there is no chance to argue the 
matter with them. If I wanted the ballot I 
should work to that end; therefore I believe 
in others so doing. ‘Till then I am yours dis- 
sentingly, A VERMONT WoMAN. 


IOWA LAWS FOR WOMEN. 


[The following letter was written in answer 
to a lady in Wasbington, who asked Judge 
Mason for his opinion on Woman Suffrage and 
Iowa law as it concerns women.—Eb. | 

LETTER FROM JUDGE MASON, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 5, 1872. 

DEAR MapAM:—In compliance with your 
request, I have the honor to state that, in 
January, 1848, I was placed on a commission 
to prepare an entire code of laws fur the State 
of lowa. That code was submitted to the 
General Assembly in December, 1850, and was 
adopted in February, 1851. 

The Commission consisted of three mem- 
bers, to each of whom was assigned the duty 
of preparing certain portions of the whole 
work. The portion which related to the 
rights and duties of persons, the ownership, 
control and disposal of property, the domes- 
tic relations, etc., fell to my share. 

I think it will be found that this code makes 
4& considerable advance towards releasing 
married women from their previous condition 
of unreasonable subordination and servitude, 
It was intended to treat them as human be- 


ings, having rights which men were bound to’ 


respect, 1 will refer to some of the particu- 
lar facts which evince this intention. 

They are permitted to receive gifts or 
rants from their husbands or others, without 
the intervention of trustees, 

They may convey their interests in real or 
Personal property just as freely as their hus- 
bands may convey theirs. 

They have the same right of dower in their 
husband’s property as their husbands have 
in cheirs. This is fixed at one third in fee 
Simple, instead of being a mere life estate as 
‘Was previously the case. 

In relinquishing their dower rights in their 
husband's property, when conveyances are 





made, it is not necessary that they should 
be examined separate and apart from their 
respective husbands. 

The personal property of the wife, includ- 
ing bank-stock, debts, etc., which was owned 
previous to marriage, or has been acquired 
since, does not rest at once in the husband, 
unless left under his control in such a way 
as to lead to the commission of frauds upon 
others. This may be prevented by a notice 
filed and recorded with the recorder of deeds, 
which perpetuates the property in the wife. 

If abandoned by her husband, she may 





obtain from the courts authority to transact 
business as though unmarried. 

She cannot be removed from her home- 
stead without her own consent; if abandoned 
there by her husband, she may retain the | 
custody and care of all her minor children. | 

She may act as executor of an estate inde- | 
pendently of her husband ; and a marriage sub- 
sequent to her appvintment as such executor | 
does not invalidate her appointment. 

There were other matters of a like character, | 
but these are the most important that occur 
to me now. I think they justify the conclu- 
sion that, so far as relates to their civil rights, 
it was intended to place the two sexes sub- 
stantially on the same level. Such certainly 
was my intention. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES MASON. 


WOMAN'S RIGHTS IN ILLINOIS. 


The fullowing bill, which has passed both 
houses of the Illinois Legislature, has been ap- 
proved by the Governor, and will go into ef- 
fect and be a law on and after July 1, 1872:— 

A Bill for an act to secure to all persons 
freedom in the selection of an occupation, pro- 
fession, or employment. 

SECTION 1. Be it enacted by the people of 
the State of Illinois, represented in the General 
Assembly, That no person shall be precluded 
or debarred from any occupation, profession, 
or employment («xcept military) on account of 
sex: Provided, that this act shall not be con- 
strued two affect the eligibility of any person to 
an elective office. 

SEc. 2. All laws inconsistent with this act 
are hereby repealed, 

Sec. 3. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued as requiring any female to work on 
Streets or roads, or serve on juries. 

We copy the above entire, for the hope and 
comfort it gives. One more mile-stone is 
counted off the endless space, which lies be- 
tween woman, and her right to liberty. One 
more link is broken, in the chain that binds 
her hands to poor work, and poor compensa- 
tion. 

Weare glad that the State which first se- 
cures to woman, the right to ‘“‘any occupation, 
profession, or employment,” is the State which 
contains the grave of Abraham Lincoln. May 
it also be the first to put the ballot in her 
hands. The Chicago Post speaks thus well 
and sensibly of this bill :— 


The entire State is grateful for the passage 
of the statute, and Lilinois stands redeemed so 
far as free-labor for woman is concerned. 

The immediate effects of the bill will prove 
so slight as to be almost imperceptible. Ten 
thousand women will not immediatnly rush 
into the law courts, Twenty thousand wo- 
men will not immediately hang out shingles 
with “notary public’ after their names. For- 
ty thousand women will not leap upon drays 
and begin a thriving business in the burut 
district, to the oppression and exclusion of 
cheap male labor. Eight thousand women 
will not become tin-roviers and be constantly 
dropping off the gables to the ground. Fifteen 
thousand women will not instantly become 
captains of canal boats, aud stokers on luco- 
motives. Twelve thousand women will not 
turn into brakeswomen on freight trains or 
profane and smutty drivers of street cars. 
The bill will not make men into mothers or 
women into men. In fact, it will probably 
not in the least disturb the harmonious rela- 
tions of nature, or disrupt society, or invert 
civilization. 

But i: will quietly and gradually draw wo- 
man into a higher mental development. It 
will encourage her to prepare herself for du- 
ties in life other and better thau ignorance or 
prostitution. It will point out to Ler paths in 
which are honor and modesty and protit, hand 
in hand, from which she has been heretofore 
excluded in which she is now tree to step. It 
willincline her to do severer intellectual work 
than ever before, and it assures a proportion- 
ate reward. In every possible respect it will 
be of service to man and woman, giving to the 
former a competitor instead of a slave or a 
doll, and to the latter a chance to show that 
her mind to her akingdom is. The new free- 
dom will demonstrate that to be permitted to 
do whatever she is capable of doing dves not 
include any social upheaval; that it will not 
seud map to the nursery nor woman to the 
pick-ax. But it will make clearer the answer 
to that very pertinent question, “Is the dis- 
position of woman to break out of the nursery, 
so much more positive than that of man to 
break into the nursery, that she must be put in 
a strait-jacket ?” 

_ -—- — pes. -- 


WOMAN'S WORK. 
BY E. BH, NEWMAN. 


The Rev. J. F. Ware is responsible for the 
statement that ‘‘a woman’s work is good to do 
bec use it is woman’s work, because if she will 
not do it, it becomes in the lowest sense menial 
or is left undone.” As this dictum is preceded 
and followed by a tirade against those women 
who refuse to ‘take the honorable tasks and 
self-denials that, as wives and mcthers, devolve 
upon them,” it becomes clear that Mr. Ware 
means by ‘‘woman’s work,’’ not the work that 
each individual woman is fitted to do, but the 
work that women have usually done. 


| submit to her decision that a man’s work, i.e., 





Certainly, housework, including the work 


and care that secure a cheerful, happy home 
is very good to do; if a woman has taste and 
faculty for it she will do it well and the bless- 
ing of well-doing will appear in her life. But 
many women have neither taste nor faculty for 
such work and the providential arrangements 
of their lives do not call for it. Most of them 
have worked at it, more or less, however, with 
pitifully poor results, leaving undone those 
things for which they were fitted, and for do- 
ing which the world would have thanked them 
Was the distasteful, poorly executed work 
“good to do” because it was “woman's work ?” 
Let unhappy homes and insane asylums an- 
swer, 

It seems to me that any work, which is not 
congenial to the man or the woman doing it, 
unless Providence indicates it as duty, and so 
lifts it into the highest rank, “becomes, in the 
lowest sense menial,” and might better be by 
that person left undone. 

Why should a woman do the thing for which 
she is not fitted, any more thanaman? Why 
should a man insist that a certain branch of 
work is hers, and she must do it? Would he 


farming, is good to’ do because it is man’s 
work, because if he will not do it, it becomes 
in the lowest sense menial, or is left undone ? 

Probably Mr. Ware did not mean to arraign 
the Creator for bestowing on many women 
gifts which are not used in the sphere of home, 
or for withholding from many those which 
would fit them to rule the little kingdom well; 
but he has certaiuly intimated that there is a 





mistake somewhere, and that he didn’t make | 
any. Whatisto be done? Must the present | 
inconsiderate distribution of faculties cease, or | 
will he take the responsibility of Lewing all 
figures to the shape of his ideal? No doubt | 
he would choose the latter, but—who appoint- 
ed bim to the office ? 

“Who art thou that judgest another man’s | 
servant? to his own master he standeth or 
falleth.”’ 





Margaret W. Campbell has gone to Illinois 
to visit her children. 


The Republicans have carried Connecticut 
—Gov. Jewell is elected by 30 majority. The 
Legislature is largely Republican. 


Miss Emma E. Newman, who is an Ortho- 
dox Congregatiunalist, preached her first ser- 
mon in Readviile, Mass., on Sunday, March 
24th. It was well accepted. 


William P. Tomlinson, our old friend and 
co-worker, is about to plant a colony in the 
Nebraska Valley, Kansas. It is to have nei- 
ther rum nor bad things of any kind. «Mr, 
Tomlinson is a good and true man. He has 
our best wishes for his new enterprise. 


Miss Virginia Vaughn lectured last week 
in the Music Hall, Boston, on “The Poetry of 
the Future.’ The audience was large, and 
the lecture said to have been the best of the 
season. By iuvitation she will repeat her lec- 
ture next week. 


Mr. R. W. Emerson’s new series of Conver- 
sations on Literature will begin at Mechanic’s 
Hall, corner of Bedford aud Chauncy streets, 
Monday, April 15th, and continue on successive 
Mondays till May 20th. J. R. Osgood and Co. 
have the tickeis now for sase, 


Ex-Congressman Randolph Strickland was 
elected president, and 8, P. Bingham chair- 
man of the State Executive Committee, of the 
Michigan Woman Suffrage Association. Mr. 
Bingham is also chairman of the Republican 
State Central Committee, aud editor of the 
Lansing Republican. When will Massachu- 
setts do as well as this ? 


Amanda Way has been licensed to preach 
in the Methodist Episcopal church, in Ludian- 
apolis, without solicitatiun ou her part. She 
is an earnest, noble woman, zealous in the 
temperance cause, and a friend of Woman 
Suffrage. We hailher accession to the pul- 
pit, sure that a pure gospel will come from 
her lips. 


The Colored State Convention of South 
Carolina met on the 29th of March for the 
purpose of appointing delegates to the Na- 
tional Colored Convention at New-Orleans. 
A delegate declared that the New-Orleanus 
Conveution must demand of the Republican 
party that a colored man be put in the Na- 
tional Cabinet. 


The first woman who voted in Wyoming 
Territory is said to have been an old lady, 
who on her way home from a grocery went wo 
the polls with a pitcher of yeast in one hand 
and a ballot in the other. What will be said 
to this by those who always tell us that if wo- 
men vote they will neglect their domestic du- 
ties. The very first woman voter clung to her 
yeast pitcher, and there is no doubt, made bet- 
ter bread than ever. 


The Ohio Liquor Law appears tuo be the 
most effective which has been devised. The 
cases in which the wives of drunken husbauds 
obtain damages from liquor sellers for selling 
liquor to their husbands begin to be of very 
frequent occurrence. One of the most note- 
worthy of these cases occurred lately at Spring- 





field. A wife brought suit for damages against 


a liquor seller named Trickler, and employed | 
“Mother’’ Stewart to plead her cause. The | 
lady, it is said, made an eloquent and forcible | 
speech before the jury, and gained the ease. 


The recent earthquake iu California proves 
much more serious than was at first supposed. 
More than a thousand shocks were felt at 
intervals for thirty hours, during which one 
hundred persons were wounded, and thirty 
killed. A chasm thirty-five miles in length 
was opened in Luyo county, varying in width 
from three inches to forty feet. Kern and 
Owen’s rivers turned their courses and ran up 
stream for several minutes, leaving their beds 
dry, but afterwards returned with increased 
violence. The town of Lone Pine, which 
appeared to be the center of the volcanic 
disturbance, was laid in ruins, No such earth- 
quake has occurred since 1812, when the 
missions of San Juan, Capistrono and La 
Purissima were destroyed. 


An Exchange says :— 

The Rev. Mr. Johanson said, with consider- 
able warmth, at the recent meeting of the 
Brooklyn Presbytery: ‘I never allow a wo- 
man to dictate to me.” From the tone, if not 
from the sentence, it may be fairly inferred 
that the Rev. Mr. Johnson does sometimes 
allow himself to dictate toa woman. We are 
not acquainted with this geutieman, for aught 
we know he may be 

“The mildest-mannered man 

That ever scuttled ship or cuta throat ;” 
but his words are the words of one who is un- 
able to conceive of any other relation between 
a man and a woman than that of dictation on 
the one side and subjection on the otber. If 
it could be shown that Mr. Johnson was the 
representative of a class, the Woman’s Suffrage 
Association could not do a better thing than 
to send him abvut the country as an itinerant 
iecturer, A few of his speeches, breathing 
the old tyrannical spirit which Christianity 
has done so much to exorcise, would make 
more converts to Woman Suffrage than many 
conventions of its advocates, 


The following circumstance, occurring in 
the Supreme Court, Brooklyn, N.Y., not long 
since, is coutained in the press of the day. It 
speaks plainly of the “equality” of the law as 
it bears upon man’s and woman’s rights in the 
matter of custody of children at divorce. The 
suit of divoree was brought by the husband— 
the case went by default of defendant; and the 
account goes on :— 

“The child, the only issue of the marriage, 
a boy over seven years of age, was brought be- 
fore Judge Gilbert on a writ of habeas corpus. 
His mother, in whose care he had been ever 
since the separation of his parents, (which 
took place when he was but eighteen months 
old,) accompanied him. The Judge told the 
child he must go with his father. Thereupon 
the poor litule fellow set up the most piteous 
cries and clung to his mother’s side, declaring 
he would never leave her. Ouneof the officers 
sought to seize him, but he ran from him 
about the court-room, screaming in the most 
heart-rending manier, the mother meanwhile 
imploring the Judge to spare her and her son 
the horror of such a separation, Nothing, 
however, availed, aud the wretched little vic- 
tim was finally captured and borne from the 
preseice of the sympathizing spectators, ut- 
tering the most piercing shrieks, while the ag- | 
onized mother fell fainting to the floor, We | 
flatter ourselves that we are in the midst of a 
Christian and enlightened era, and that the 
barbarities of the Middle Ages are among the 
wrecks of the past, but this dreadful scene as- 
sures Qs that the law is still capable of perpe- 
trating enormities for which the times of Jetf- 
freys alone affurd an adequate parallel.” 


A convention of colored women assembled 
at Columbus, Ohio, on the 19th of March, to 
protest against any interference with the pres- 
ent liquor law of Ohio. The resolu'ions, sub- 
mitted by a committee of seventeen, were 
enthusiastically received, earnestly and elo- 
quently advocated, and unauimously adopted 
by a standing vote. 

These resolutions show the lively and in- 
telligent interest felt colored women in 
the temperance reform. We quote the fol- 
lowing :— 

Resolved, That we trust the Legislature 
will not attempt any alteration or amend- 
ment of the liquor law at present—Ist, because 
it is just; 2d, because it is effecting wonders 
in the right direction, as is evidenced 
by the stern opposition it encornters at the 
hands of those engaged in the netarious traf- 
fic; 3d, because it is sustained by public opin- 
ion, the backbone of all law; 4th, because it 
has the sanction of the highest judicial au- 
thority of the State as to its constitutionality 5 
whereas if it be amended, features may be 
engrafted upon it which may deprive it of 
the support of public opiniou and involve its 
coustitutiouality in doubt; and thus render 
it what the enemies of temperance desire, a 
nullity—a dead letter on our statute books. 

As regards the amendment suggested to 
exempt native wines and like beverages from 
the condemned list, because they make no 
one drunk, we answer—Ilst, The law takes 
bold and punishes only for damage resulting 
from drinking. If the beverages for which 
exemption is asked are as harimless as water, 
why not leave them to take care of them- 
selves as you do water? Again: from what 
we have learned about the tricks of liquor 
sellers, we opine that if the exemption be 
made, in less than a week there would not 
be a botileof gin, rum, braudy, whiskey, or 
foreign wines iu Ohio. Every bottle ia whis 
key saloons would be labled “native wine’ 
and the like. 

Good men and women everywhere are 
better pleased with this law the more they 
contemplate it, and take in its sense, A law 
which makes all the parties to a guilty Uaus- 
action liable for it. consequences mu-t com- 
mand the approbation of men who tear God. 

law which makes an award for damages 
resulting from the sale of intoxicating drink» 
a lien upon the premises where the sale took 
place—suppusing the owner of the premises 





cognizant of the fact, aud that he wok uo 
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efficient steps to interrupt that sale—certainly 





hurts none but bad persons, and them only ~ 


for a beinous crime, and therefore ought not 
to be so amended as to hazard any of its 
virtues, We doubt if any will seek to weaken 
it but such as are interested in the sale of 
whiskey, or are bought up by the whiskey 
influence. 

We wish our colored friends, both men and 


women, would as far and as fast as possible, 


‘abandon separate conveutions, and thus for- 


get and help others to forget the odious pre- 
judice which slavery engendered. 


Warrington gives the Springfield Republi- 
can a clear piece of his mind on the Suffrage 
question as it was opposed in the Massachu- 
setts Legislature the other day, as follows :— 

The debate on Woman Suffrage began well. 
Mr. Towne, who is a humorist, and generally 
finds it difficult to treat things seriously, got 
out of his usual vein, and made a speech in 
favor of the amendment, which embraced, in 
compact and strong form, the arguments in 
its favor, was well delivered, and well listened 
to and received. Mr. Quincy, who is a clear- 
headed man, and a good legislator, and an in- 
dependent thinker, opposed the amendment 
on grounds which, I think, he cap hardly have 
been satisfied with, should he come to exam- 
ine them carefully, by «nd by. The argu- 
ments against giving women the right to vote 
are so very weak and inconsequential, in real- 
ity so puerile, that I always feel tempted to 
volunteer to help out the speakers by some 
suggestion. I have hardly a doubt that some- 
thing might be said in the negative, though it 
is clear enough that nothing has yet been said. 
Books have been written—oh yes! sharp news- 
paper men as well as dull essayists have had 
their say; but nothing has been said. Who 
will say something? Where is Dr. Woolsey? 
and Dr. Hopkins? Isn't the fight thick 
enough for them yet? It will soon be too 
late. The opponents must try before long, or 
be nonsuited. Mr. Quincy said, finally, that 
when a majority of women wanted to vote 
they could not be denied, and he should not 
pretend to deny them. This gives up the 
whole question in reality. It destroys the 
nonsense about the “‘right not to vote,’’ for 
the men and a majority of women have no 
more right to compel a minority of women to 
vote than the men and a minority of women 
have to compel the majority of women to vote, 
All this entanglement about “the right not to 
vote” and “compelling women to vote’’ comes 
from the notion that suffrage is a social privi- 
lege, custom, or what not, instead of an indi- 
vidual matter. It would not take a second 
for a man to get out of this entanglement if 
the question applied to himself. Let Mr. 
Quincy simply ask himself, “Has anybody, or 
the majority of my ward, or a majority of wy 
city, a right to determine whether I shal 
vote or not?” and the muddle will clear itself. 
You cannot find a line in any constitution, or 
law, or judicial decision, in the United States 
I venture to say, where the suffrage is treated 
as other than an individual matter—a right in 
those who have it by law to exercise it or not; 
and if they choose to exercise it, to do so, al- 
though a majority, no matter bow large, think 
the country or city would be better off if they 
should be stopped. No man has been or will 
be disfranchised except for crime in this coun- 
try—uo, matter what the philosophers say. 
Having the right, he keeps it as an individual 
matter. Now shail those who have it coutin- 
ue to say that others, of any class not now 
having it, shall be excluded, because, per- 
chance, so many of them are reluctant? 





LITERARY NOTICES, 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 
From Roberts Brothers. : 


A Thief in the Nignt. By Harriet Prescott Spofford., 
Stories Told toa Child. By Jean bngelow. 
From William White § Co. 
The Mental Cure. By Kev. W. F. Evans. 
From James R. Osgood § Co. 

A Crown from the Spear. By the author of “Woven 

of Many Threads.” 

From Lee § Shepard. ° 

Half-Hour Recreations in Popular Science; Cranial 

Atlinities of Man and the Ape. By Prof. Reed 

Virchow. 


MAGAZINES FOR APRIL. 

OLD AND New cuntains a “Glimpse of the 
Labor Question Sixty Years Ago,” by C. A. 
Cummings. Henry W. Bellows discourses of 
the “Break between Modern Thought and An- 
cient Faith and Worship.’ B.C, Mitfin con- 
tributes a lively description of “Silver Islet 
Mine.” ‘The Vicar’s Daughter,” “Ups and 
Downs,” and “Six of One aud Halfa Dozeu of 
the Other” are continued with unabated inter- 
est. The other articles are “A March Chroni- 
cle,” by John Burrough, “American Poetry” 
by Williax B. Weeden, “Helen L. Gilson,” by 
Mrs. P. M. Clapp, together with several short 
pvetns. 

SCRIBNER’s MONTHLY has several finely il- 
lustrated articles, amoug which are the “Mare 
Island Navy Yard,” “Curiosities of Plant Life,” 
“The Silent College at Washington,” and “Hid- 
den Treasures ;” the latter is an interesting ac- 
count of mines, quarries and oil wells, by Schele 
de Vere. Thereis ashort article on “Awaken- 
ed Japan,” by Noah Brooks, a description of a 
‘Russian Easter,’’ by Eugene Schuyler, and 
the usual number of poems and sturies. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE for April is profusely 
illustratéd, contaiuing portraits of Dr. Von 
Délliuger, Baron Liebig, Richard Waguer, 
Wilbelin Von Kaulbach and Louis [IL of Ba- 
varia. The principal articles are “The City of 
the Little Monk,” “Naval Architecture, Past 
and Present,” “Tue swry of fan asay,’ 
“The Social Palace at Guise,” “Music, Emo- 
tion aud Morals.” 

The Editor's Easy Chair, Literary, Histori- 
cal, and Scientific Recurds are rich as usual. 

We have also received The Prenological 
Journal, Arthur's Home Magazine, Tue Bap- 
tist Missionary Magazine, Wood's Household 
Magazine, The Laws of Life, Litvel:’s Living 
Age, Every Saturday, The Children’s Hour, 
The Schoolmate, Merry’s Museam. 
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THE TRAVELLING GODDESS. 
AN ENIGMA. 


A wanderer from hearth to hearth, 
I have no lasting home; 

There is no darksome spot on Earth 
Through which I may not roam. 

From palaces of purest mould 
Full oft I take my flight, 

And shelter in some dungeon den, 
Transfiguring its Right, 


And altars built with outward hands 
Of praise, and pride, and fame, 
Though piled on high the offering stands, 
Full seldom see the flame; 
For e’en as ye would worship me 
In alabaster shrine, 
To some poor, clay-built hut I flee 
And consecrate it mine. 


Oft burnt upon the fun’ral pyre, 
Oft crowned and clad with shame, 
I leave this mire for regions higher 
And Gooduess is my name! 
JULIA R. ANAGNO8, 


———.~—— 


MARCH. 





BY WILLIAM CULLEN BYRANXT. 


The stormy month has come at last, 
With wind, and cloud, and changing skies: 
I hear the rushing of the blast, 
That through the snowy valley flies. 
Ah, passing few are they who speak, 
Wild, stormy month! in praise of thee; 
Yet though thy winds are loud and bleak, 
Thou art a welcome month to me. 
For thou, to northern lands, again 
The glad and glorious sun dost bring, 
And thou hast joined the gentle train 
And wear’st the gentle name of Spring. 
And, in thy reign of blast and storm, 
Smiles many along, bright, sunny day, 
When the changed winds are soft and warm, 
And heaven puts on the blue of May. 
Then sing aloud the gushing rills 
From winter’s durance just set free, 
And, brightly leaping down the hills, 
Begin their journey to the sea. 
The year’s departing beauty hides 
Of wintry storms the sullen threat ; 
But in thy sternest trowns abides 
A look of kindly promise yet. 
Thou bring’st the hope’ of those calm skies, 
And that soft time of sunny showers, 
When the wide bluom, on earth that lies, 
Seems of a brighter world than ours, 


WHOM THE GODS HELP. 
A CLASSIC FABLE—BY JOHN G. SAXE. 








That brave self-help is ever sure 
All needed favor to secure 
Of gods and men, is often told 
In moral fables quaint and old; 
Which teach besides, that tears and prayers 
Are worthless to the man who spares 
“To work—like him who, at his ease, 
Sat down and called on Hercules 
To help him start the load of hay 
Which, fastened in the miry way, 
Moved not a single inch the more 
For all the oaths the carter swore, 
Although he cursed, with noisy wrath, 
The load, the horses and the path, 
. The cart, the maker and himself; 
Until, at last, the weary elf, 
Since all his oaths were doomed to fail, 
Bethought him praying might avail; 
And so to Heaven he lifts his eyes 
And thus to Hercules he cries :— 
“O mighty god!” the carter prayed, 
“Most humbly I beseech thine aid; 
For here—was e’er such hapless luck ?— 
Fast in the mud my cart is stuck, 
And, howsoe’er I whip and shout, 
My borses fail to draw it out!’ 
And now a voice the carter hears 
Which from the sky salutes his ears, 
With words of counsel, such as these :— 
**Wouldst thou have the help of Hercules ? 
Then help yourself a little first ; 
Your case is surely not the worst: 
Remove that stone that blocks the way; 
Fili up the rut as best you may. 
There !—that will do. Now take your whip 
And touch the leader on the hip; 
Now put your shoulder to the wheel, 
And now to Hercules appeal!’ 
So said, sodone! The horses start 
The load with ease—out comes the cart! 
But, ere the voice had died away, 
It spake once more: “’Tis well to pray; - 
But praying ever best succeeds 


“So much gone! I might have known it 
would!” said Mr. Sterling, looking up from 
the morning paper with a most unpleasant 
expression upon his face. 

“What is gone ?”’ asked his wife. 

“My money is gone,’ answered Mr. Ster- 
ling, fretfully. 

“‘What money ?”’ 

“The money that I was foolish enough to 
lend Mr. Granger.” 

Why do you say that ?” 

“He's dead,” replied Mr. Sterling, coldly. 


“Dead!” The wife's voice was full of sur- 
prise and pain. Sorrow overshadowed her 
face. 


“Yes, gone, and my money with him. 
Here’s a notice of his death. I was sure 
when I saw him go away that he would never 
come back, exceptin his coffin. Why will the 
doctors send their patients away from home to 
die?” 

“Poor Mrs. Granger! Poor little orphans!” 
sighed Mrs. Sterling, “‘what will they do?” 

“‘As well without him as with him,” was 
the unfeeling answer of her husband, who was 
only thinking of the three hundred dollars he 
had been over-persuaded to loan the sick 
clergyman, in order that he might go South 
during the winter. ‘He’s been more a bur- 
den than a support to them these two years.” 

“Oh, Harry! how can you speak so?” re- 
monstrated Mrs. Sterling. A kinder man in 
his family was never seen. Poor Mrs. Gran- 
ger! She will be heartbroken.”’ 

“Kindness is cheap and easily dispensed,” 
coldly replied Mr. Sterling. “He would have 
been of more use to his family if he had fed 
and clothed them better. I reckon they can 
do without him. If I had my three hundred 
dollars, I wouldn’t —” 

But he checked for shame, not for any bet- 
ter feeling the almost brutal words his heart 
sent up to his tongue. 

Not many yards away from Mr. Sterling’s 
handsome residence stood a small, plain cot- 











ever knew,” said Flora Sterling to her mother, 
on the evening of the very day upon which the 
first payment was made. Mr. Sterling heard 
the remark, and letting his eyes drop from the 
newspaper he had been reading, turned his 
head to listen. 

“I think her a very nice little girl,” said the 
mother. 

“So she is nice,” returned the child, “but 
she is so queer ?”’ 

“What do you mean by queer ?”’ 

“Oh, she isn’t like the rest of us girls. She 
said the oddest thing to-day—I almost laugh- 
ed out, but I’m glad I didn’t, Three of us, 
Katie, Lillie Bonfield and I, were walking 
around the square at recess time, when Uncle 
Hiram came along, and taking out three bright 
ten cent pieces, he said, ‘Here’s a dime for 
each of you girls to buy sugar-plums.’ Lillie 
and I screamed out, and were starting aw+y 
to the candy shop in an instant, but Katie 
stood still with lier share of the money in her 
hand. ‘Come along) I cried. She didn’t 
move, but looked strange and serious. ‘Ain’t 
you going to buy candy with it?’ I asked. 
Then she shook her head gravely, and put the 
dime in her pocket, saying (I don’t think she 
meant me to hear her words), ‘It’s for father’s 
honor,’ and leaving us, she went back into the 
school-room. What did she mean by that, 
mother? Oh, she is so strange.’’ 

“Her mother is very poor, you know,” re- 
plied Mrs. Sterling, laying up Katie’s singular 
remark to be pondered over. 

“She must be,” said Flora, “for Katie has 
worn the same frock to school every day for 
the last three months.” 

Mr. Sterling, who did not let a single word 
of this conversation escape him, was far from 
feeling as comfortable under the prospect of 
getting back the money he had loaned Mr. 
Granger as he had felt on hour before. He 
understood the meaning of Katie’s remark— 
“It’s for father's honor.’ The truth flashed 
at once through his mind. 

There was another period of three months, 
and Mrs. Granger called upon Mr. Sterling 











—he would never take anything more from 
the widow. The balance of the debt must be 
forgiven. People would get to understand 
the widow’s case! they would ask who was 
the exacting creditor? The thought affected 
him unpleasantly. 

Slowly, as one in whose mind debate still 
went on, Mr. Sterling took from his desk a 


the compartments the note on which Mrs. 
Granger had made three payments. For 
some moments he held it in his hand, looking 
at the face thereof. He saw written down in 
clear figures the sum of three hundred dollars. 
Seventy of this had been paid. If he gave 
up or destroyed the slip of paper he would 
lose two hundred and thirty dollars. It was 
something of a trial for one who loved money 
80 well, to come up squarely to this issue, 
Something fell in between his eyes and the 
note in his hand. He did not see the writing 
and figures of the obligation, but a sad, plead- 
ing little face, and with the vision of this came 
to his ears the sentence—“No, dear, it’s for 
father’s honor.” 

The debate in Mr. Sterling’s mind was over. 
Taking up a pen he wrote across the face of 
the note the word “cancelled,”’ and then 
handed it to the widow. 

“What does this mean?’ she asked, look- 
ing bewildered. 

“It means that I hold no obligation against 
your husband,” answered Mr. Sterling. 

Some moments went by ere Mrs. Granger’s 
thoughts became clear enough to comprehend 
it all. Then she replied, as she handed back 
the note :— 

“I thank you for your generous kindness, 
but he left his honor in my keeping, and I 
must preserve it spotless.” 

“That you have already done,” answered 
Mr. Sterling, speaking through emotions new 
to him, “ ’tis white as snow.” 

Then he thrust upon her the twenty dollars 
she had just paid him. 

“No, Mr. Sterling,’ said the widow. 

“It shall. be as I will!’ was the response. 





and gave him twenty-five dollars more. The 
pale, thin face made a strong impression on 





tage, with a garden in front, neatly laid out in 
box-bordered walks, and filled with shrubbery. 
A honeysuckle, twined with a running rose- 
bush, covered the latticed portion, and looked 
in at the chamber windows, giving beauty and 
sweetness. The hand of taste was seen every- 
where, not lavish, but discriminating taste. 
Two years ago there was not a happier home 
in all the pleasant town of C—. Now the 
hand of death was upon it. 

“Poor Mrs. Granger! Poorlittle orphans!” | 
Well might Mrs. Sterlinz pity them. When 
her mercenary husband was sighing over the 
loss of three hundred dollars, the young wid- 
ow lay senseless, with her two little ones 
weeping over her in childish terror. The 
news of his death found her unprepared. | 
Only a week before she had received a letter 
from Mr. Granger, in which he talked hope- 
fully of hisrecovery. “I am stronger,” he said. 
“‘My appetite is better, and I have gained five 
pounds in flesh since I left home.” Three | 
days after writing this letter there came a sud- 
den change of temperature; he took cold, | 
which was followed by congestion of the lungs, | 
and no medical skill was sufficient forthe case. | 
His body was not sent home for interment. 
When the husband went away two or three | 
months before, his beloved ones looked upon 
his face for the last time in this world. 

Love and honor make the heart Strong. 
Mrs. Granger was a gentle, retiring woman. 
She had leaned upon her husband very heavi- 

ly; she had clung to him as a vine. Those 
| who knew her best felt most anxious about 
her. ‘She has no mental stamina,’’ they said ; 
“she can not stand alone.” 

But they were mistaken. As we have just 
said, love and honor made her heart strong. 
Only a week after Mr. Sterling read the news 
of the young minister’s death, he received a 
note from the widow. 

“My husband,” she said, “‘was able to go 
South, in the hope of regaining his health, 
through your kindness. If he had lived, the 




















“| money you loaned him would have been faith- 


fully returned, for he was a man of honor. 
Dying, he left that honor in my keeping, and I 


have to be a little patient with me.” 
“All very fine,” muttered Mr. Sterling, with 

a slightly curling lip. “I’ve heard of such | 
things before—they sound well. People will | 
say of Mrs. Granger, ‘What a noble woman! 
What a fine sense of honor she has!’ But I | 
shall never see the three hundred dollars I 
was foolish enough to lend her husband.” 





When seconded by manly deeds!” 





HERE’S YOUR VOTER. 


A story is told at the expense of a well-known 
doctor in a certain village in New Hampshire. 
It seems that a few days before the recent elec- 
tion in that State, the Dr. sent a letter enclos- 
ing money to a shoemaker in Lynn, a voter in 
Lake Village, requesting him to come home 
and vote. The poor fellow, insteas of pur- 
chasing a railway ticket, got intoxicated with 
the Ductor’s money, and wandering off becaine 
frozen unto death. The Coronor, in his ex- 
amination of the body, found ube letter and 
then sent the body to the Doctor's address 


Very much to Mr. Sterling’s surprise not a | 
little to his pleasure, he discovered about three 
months afterward that he was mistaken in his 
estimate of Mrs. Granger. The pale, sad, fra- 
gile little woman brought him the sum of 
twenty-five dollars. He did not see the tears 
in her eyes as he displayed her husband’s note, 
with its dear, familiar writing, and made there- 
on, with considerable formality, an indorse- 
ment of the sum paid. She would have given 
many drops of her heart’s bloud to have been 
able to clutch that document from Mr. Ster- 
ling’s hand. His possession of it seemed like 
a blot on the dear, lost one’s memory, 





with the remark, ‘‘Here’s your vyoter,”’—£2.- 





“Katie Granger is the queerest little girl I 


lent. 


| ing ber sister back from the window. 


will see that ¢he debt is paid. But you will | 


him. It troubled him to take the money from 
her thin fingers, in which the blue veins shone 
through the transparent skin, as it was count- 
ed out. He wished that she had sent the 
money instead of calling. It was on his lips 
to remark, ‘Do not trouble or pinch yourself 
faster than is convenient, Mrs. Granger,” but | 
cupidity whispered that she might take advan- 
tage of his considerate kindness, so he kept si- 
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“No, dear, it’s for father’s honor, and I 
can’t spend it.” 

Mr. Sterling was passing a fruit shop where 
two children were looking in at the window, 
when this sentence struck his ears:— 

“An apple won’t cost but a penny, Katie, 
and I want one so badly,’ answered the 
younger of the two children, a little girl not 
five years of age. 

“Come away, Maggie,” said the other, draw- 
**Don’t 
look at them any more—don’t think about 
them. ’ 

“But I can’t help thinking about them, sis- 
ter Katie,” pleaded the child. 

It was more than Mr, Sterling could stand. 
Every want of his own children was supplied. 
He bought fruit by the barrel. And here 
was alittle child pleading for an apple which 
| cost only a cent; but the apple was denied, 
| because the penny must be saved to make 
| good a dead father's honor. Who held that 
| honor in pledge? Who took the snm total of 

these pennies, saved by the self-denial of little 
| children, and added them to his already brim- 


ming coffers? A feeling of shame burned the 


| cheeks of Mr. Sterling, 
| Here, little ones,” he called, as the two 
| children went slowly away from the fruit-shop 
| window. He was touched with the sober 
| look on their sweet young faces as they turn- 
| ed at his invitation. 
| “Come in, and I’ll get you some apples,”’ he 
| Said. 

Katie held back, but Maggie drew out her 
| hand, eager to accept the offer, for she was 
| longing for the fruit. 








“I would rather touch the fire than your mon- 
ey Every dollar would burn upon my con 
science like living coals,’’ 

“But keep this last payment, Mr. Sterling,” 
urged the widow, “I shall feel better.’ 


“No madam! would you throw fire on my | 


conscience? Your husband’s honor never 
had a stain. All men knew him to be pure 
and upright. When God took him he assum- 
ed all his earthly debts, and did not leave 
upon you the heavy burden of their payment. 
But he left with you another and more sacred 
obligation, which you have overlooked in 
part.” 

“What?” asked the widow in an almost 
startled voice. 

“To minister to the wants of your children, 
whom you have pinched and denied in their 
tender years—giving of their meat to cancel 
an obligation which death has paid. And you 
made me a party in the wrong to them. Ab, 


large pocket-book, and selected from one of 
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supper, I would be so weary that I could with 
difficulty sit up. When my husband came 
home at night, he would say, throwing him. 
self into a chair, ‘Now get my slippers, dear 
and a chair, please, to put my feet on; and, as. 
you are up, just pass me a match to light my 
cigar.’ 

“After tea it was ‘Now please read me a 
nice story, I do so love to hear you read;’ and 
when I would reply, ‘I do not believe I can 
Frank, I am so tired, I would receive the con- 
soling remark, ‘I don’t see what use you are to 
me,—I thought your education would be some 
benefit. After I’ve worked hard all day, I 
want to see you bright and cheerful, not 
complaining in this way.’ The tears would 
force their way into my eyes in spite of my- 
self, for I felt that I had done all I could, and 
that it was impossible for me to sit and read 
till twelve o’clock as he desired. 

“ ‘Well, I don’t see what you are crying 
about,’ he would say, ‘I am sure ] have not, 
done anything. If you were sick Ishould have 
some sympathy for you, but when you cry for 
nothing Ican't.’ I could rot help seeing that 
the greater effort I made to please him, the 
more he required, and if I did him ninety-nine 
favors, and failed to perform the one hun- 
dredth, it was just as bad as if I failed in the 
whole. I became discouraged, and after he 
was gone for the day, would sit and weep for 
hours. I was not strong, and grief was daily 
diminishing what strength I did possess, 

“When he discovered traces of tears, it made 
him angry and sometimes he would take his 
hat and leave the house. I found that would 
not do. I must not yield to my feelings. I 
then endeavored to reason with him. I told 
him I would do all in my power, but that un- 
kindness made me unhappy and sick. I was 
not used to work, and it was very hard for me, 
but if I felt that I had his sympathy and 
love I would do my best. This seemed to do 
good at first, but his selfish disposition was 
stronger than any controlling influence, and 
the truth finally forced itself into my heart, 
that I was loved as some people love a horse,— 
just as long as I was capable of ministering to 
his sordid pleasures. 

“At length my whole soul was roused in in- 
dignation and rebeilion at my degrading posi- 
tion: but my knowledge came too late, for 
what is so helpless, so dependent as a mother 
with an infant in her arms? The thought 
made me for a time almost a maniac. 

“At length a kind of stolid indifference came 
to my relief, and I learned to ask nothing, ex- 
pect nothing, from my husband except fvod 
and shelter. 1 exerted myself in no great de- 
gree to please him, and I felt relieved when he. 
left home in the morning, and indifferent when 
he returned at night. My life has ever since 
been as isolated as that of a wife can be, and 
no tears are suffered to fall from eyes long un- 
used to weep. Yet there are times when I 
cannot help thinking that my lot in life is hard, 
and I would give worlds, were they mire, to 
be able to love and trust my husband; but 














madam!” Mr. Sterling’s voice softened very 
much, “if we could all see right in the right 
time, and do right at the right time, how much 
wrong and suffering might be saved! I honor 
your true-hearted self-devotion, but I shall be | 
no party to its continuance.. As it is, I am 
your debtor in the sum of fifty dollars, and I 
will repay it in my own way and time,” 

Mr. Sterling made good his word. Under ! 
Providence, this circumstance was the means 
of breaking through the hard crust of selfish- 
ness and cupidity which had furmed around 
his heart. He was not only a generous friend 
to the widow in after years, but he wasa dver 
of many deeds of kiudness and humanity, to 
which he had been in other times a stranger. 














“Come,” repeated Ms. Sterling, speaking 
very kindly. 

The children then followed him into the 
shop, and he filled their aprons with apples 
and oranges. Their thankful eyes and happy 
faces were in his memory all day. This was 
his reward and it was sweet. 

Three months later, and again Mr. Sterling 
had a visit from the pale young widow. This 
time she had only twenty dollars. It was all 
she had been able to save; but she made no 
excuse and offered no complaint. 

Mr. Sterling took the money and counted 
it in a hesitating way. The touch thereof 
was pleasant to bis fingers, fur he loved mon- 
ey. But the vision of the child faces was be- 
fore his eyes, and the sound of pleading child 
voices in his ears, Through overtaxing toil 
and the denial of herself and little ones, the 
poor widow had gathered this smal! sum, and 
was now paying into his hands to make good 
the honurable contract of her dead husband, 
He hesitated, running in a half absent way 
the edges of the little pile of bills that lay un 





der his fiugers, One thing was clear to him 
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A BIT OF HEART HISTORY. 


BY A. 8. WRIGHT. 


“Isa, I’ve known you'many years, “said a 
young wife to me,” and you have been my 
friend, true aud faithful always, yet 1 have 
never felt justified in revealing my family af 
fairs even to you; and when you have often 
wondered why I have grown so old and sober, 
never laughing in my old gay tone, I have 
made some evasive reply about the care of my 
child, or house-keeping duties engrossing all 
my thoughts. But the cause of my melan- 
choly manner, colorless cheeks, and the gray 
hairs that four years have so thickly interwoy- 
en amid my brown braids lies deeper, 

“When I married, I loved my husband sin- 
cerely, and I meant to do my duty to the ut- 
most to make him happy. We commenced 
housekeeping at once, and it was not long be- 
fore I was forced to acknowledge that I had 
known very little of the real disposition of my 
lover. 

“We were poor, and I did my own work in- 
cluding washing and ironing. I had never per- 
formed such labor in my life before, for I had 
been tenderly reared. My parents had given 
me a liberal education, and I had not much 
experience outside of books, 

“I commenced life with my husband, by wait- 
ing on bim in the morning until he went to 
his business,—brushing his cluthes, tying his 
cravat and running hither and thither for 
whatever he might require. Even when I had 
washing to do, I would lay it aside until be 
left,and then, when I had finished my work 
(if a woman’s work is ever done) and prepared 








this I know can never be, and henceforth the 
little word ‘duty’ must comprise my whole ex- 
istence.” 


_ - —o— — 


SPHERES, 


“It is asorry waste of life to be theorizing 
and wrangling about spheres, For if it be per- 
tinaciously insisted that the spbere of woman 
is the affections, and consequently the home, 
what then? If that beso, isshe likely to leave 
it? ‘The sphere of man, the learned tell us, is 
active life. Very well, are men likely, then, 
to retireto the nursery? Do weexclude them 
from the nursery by law? And is the disposi- 
tion of women to break out of the hursery so 
much more positive than that of men to break 
in that they must be bound in Strait-jackets ? 
What we all want, men and women equally, is, 
like the prodigal, to come to ourselyes—to es- 
cape both the glamor of mere theory and the 
gyves of arbitrary restriction. No direct nor 
indirect permission will cause one woman to 
be less womanly, nor one man less manly and 
noble, It is not by mere permission of law or 
custom that mex or women fall from real man- 
hood and real womanhood. Yet none of us 
will deny the annoying force of a false theory. 
But the true answer to those who ask in dis- 
may about the square pegs and the round holes 
is the verse of the poet, “My mind to me a 
kingdom is.” No round man or woman—that 
is, 10 one who is complete by mastery of him- 
self—need be vexed by the question. Those 
whose success is inward and spiritual, who find 
it in babitual elevation of mind, in devotion to 
the obvious duty, in perfect hospitality to eve- 
ry generous thought, in sympathy with every 
aspiration und effort for “soul liberty,”’ in cou- 
verse with good books and music aud pictures, 
in the faith of asoul of gooduess in things 
evil—no longer waste their substance in rivt- 
ous living, but have come to themselves, and 
for them the father lights up the palace and 
summons the neighbors to feast and rejoice, 
fur he that was dead is alive again, and—for 
it is not a parable of sex—shbe that was lost is 
found.” —Harper's Eusy Chair for April. 

sateen acta mes 


A writer in “Good Health,’ says that the ay- 
eraze weight, all the year round, of that por- 
tion of a woman’s clothing which is supported 
from the waist, is between ten and fifteen 
pounds; and that ifa woman was sentenced to 
carry such a weight about in this way for 
number of years, fur some great cr‘me, the 
punishment would be denounced as an inhu- 
nan one, yet thousands of women daily eudure 
such a punishinent voluntarily, because it is 
the custom, and because they do not know 
the bad effects likely to fullow it. The writer 
earnestly counsels women not to adopt an at- 
lire similar to that worn by men, but to have 
their clothing suspended from the shoulders, 
by which dangerous pressure on the abdomin- 
al muscles would be avoided, 
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pO MOTHERS EARN THEIR OWN SUPPORT! 


BY HELEN P. JENKINS. 

A gentleman recently said to me, “Your 
idea is good, that girls should be taught to be 
self-supporting, but do you think married wo- 
men, mothers of families, should support them- 
selves?” “‘Sir, said I, confronting not my 

nestioner merely, but a stalwart error of six 
ousand years’ growth, “‘the mother of a fam- 
ily of children does support herself.” 

My questioner looked surprised, as if an un- 
expected blow had been given bim, which was 
true; ideas strike hard sometimes. Itis arro- 
gance for any man to insinuate that he sup- 

rts the wife who makes their home, who 
keeps house neatly and beautifully, who bears 
children, nurses them, cares for them with a 
patience and watchfulness no other occupation 
can require, who rears them through helpless 
infancy and wayward youth, and educates 
them into manhood and womanhood—this 
wife who, during all the days of care, and the 
tedious nights spent with worrying children, 
has never shirked responsibility or toil—has 
never faltered in the midst of sickness and 
death—never hesitated before sacrifices which 
would daunt the strongest men—can a hus- 
band believe he has supported his wife be- 
cause he has furnished her board and clothing ? 
Does he support the man who tills his gar- 
den? Does he support the cook in bis family 
because he furnishes her a home, board and 
four dollars a week besides? These persons 
would resent as an insult the assertion that 
they are supported by the man who pays them 
for their honest labor. 

Well, then, does this man support his wife 
who,does more work than either gardener or 
cook? The husband thinks so, because he 

ovides her a home, board and clothiag, but 

e provides home aud board for the cook, and 
more money than enough to buy clothing, and 
does not dream he is supporting her. 

It is adding insult to injury to suggest to 
the wife that she lives on bounty. 

My questioner says: “But the wife is work- 
ing for herself, is she not? And for whom is 
the husband working if not for her?” 

Very practical is this—sweet as a song, but 
it is not true. A fortune is amassed as the 

ears go on. The husband dies. If the wife 
as been working for herself and he for ber, as 
ou say, my friend, the property all belongs to 
er, does it not?—and the husband cannot 
dispose of what is hers. We are mistaken. 
He bas made a will, knowing it is all his, and 
has willed her the use of one-third of his prop- 


erty! 

But, suppose before she dies, the husband, if 
the property was all hers, or as much hers as 
the Lusband’s, she can make a will and give to 
ber husband the use of a third, can she not? 
Oh, bless you, no! A lawyer tells us the hus- 
band bas t all without any process of law—it 
is not divided among the children or distrib- 
uted while he lives. Poetry, gallantry said it 
was all hers, because the husband toils for his 
wife, but law says not one cent of this prop- 
erty which has accumulated by their joint la- 
bor and prudence is the wife’s; and law is 


‘ somewhat more binding than gallantry. If 


there is a class in the community which earns 
its living by honest, noble labor, it is these 
perpetual toilers of the home. 

If there is a class in the community which is 
not paid for its toil, which is actually defraud- 
ed of its honest earnings, it is this same class 
of hard-working wives and mothers, who get 
merely board and clothing and have some- 
times to maneuver to get even that. 

Ido not say husbands are individually re- 
sponsible for this error, nor that men have 
been plotting injustice. I believe men are ig- 
norant of woman’s nature, and have got the 
very wrong notion in their heads—Blackstone 
having helped to drive it there—that the wife 
is merely an adjunctof the husband; or, rath- 
er, a fraction of the matrimonial unit, so ‘‘in- 
finitely small’? in comparison with the hus- 
band, that it is lost,as mathematicians say. 
[See Blackstone|—“The husband and wife are 
one, and that one is the husband.” 

This work of the home—this mother work, 
which men poetically praise (praise is so 
cheap!) is not recognized by the state as hav- 
ing any value whatever. Neither does society 
recognize a value in it, notwithstanding it nev- 
er tires of lauding and flattering. 

The estimated worth of a thing, “as the 
world goes,” is its money value. Law and so- 
ciety say this home work need not be paid in 
money; therefore, society and law value this 
work of the mothers of the vation at—how 
much? If my answer—nothinge-is not cor- 
rect, will some lawyer or logician solve the 
roblem, and give a correct answer? My 
tener said: 

“You would not have the husband pay the 
wife ?”” 

I looked a moment to take the probable di- 
mensions of this man’s soul. 

“Certainly I would,” I said; “but don’t be 
alarmed, it would be to his advantage as well 
as hers,” 

At least he ought to pay her as the law gives 
to him the property resulting from their com- 
bined labor and prudence, instead of recog- 
nizing her as an equal partner in the matrimo- 
nial firm. I know this idea is shocking; but 
itisno more so than, twenty years ago, was 
the then new idea that married women could 
Own property. 

That idea does not frighten men at all now. 
Instead of destroying the home and the nation, 
as they said it would, men have themselves 
received so much advantage from this law that 
they like it; and so they will yet like this new 
idea of the absolute money. worth of the work 
of mothers and wives. 

Aman receiving a salary should say to his 
wife: ‘I receive so much; we ought to live 
on so much, As you always purchase for the 
family, 1 wi'l place this amount in your hands. 

ake the best use of it you can. This re- 
serves —— dollars a week to you and thesame 
to me, for the private use of each, or to lay up 

or future need.” Then, if he never fuiled to 
Place in his wife’s hands the designated amount 

at family would prosper; and rest assured 
the wife would “lay up” more than the hus- 
band, and wo.ld grow bright, happy, and wise 
tn ber independence. 

Men who have been in the habit of dealing 
out money by morsels'to their wives, when 

e latter get up sufficient courage to ask for 
it, will laugh at such a plan, and exclaim, 

What do women know about money? ‘The 
World would go to ruin if women get this ad- 
Vantage.” 

But women know much more about money 
than this class of men know of women’s needs 

natures, 

Men of large and varying incomes, if they 





have hearts, usually say to their wives: 
“Get whatever you need for yourself, the 
children and the house, and have the bills sent 
tome.” This is not a wise course. It leads 
some women to be unintentionally extrava- 
gant, and deprives them of the necessary dis- 
cipline of “handling woney.’”’ These men 
should place in the wife’s hand a stated al- 
lowance, sufficiently large to cover all necessa- 
ry expenses, and still leave with the wife some- 
thing to lay by if she will. These men may 
say, “That would never do. We could not af- 
ford it.’ But after a little time it would be 
found the cheapest way—the pleasantest and 
the safest—and would give the wife skill in 
the management of expenses which she will 
never get if she is advised to run bills at her 
pleasure. 

There is, however, one much worse way of 
managing family finances. It is the other ex- 
treme, when the husband will not trust his 
wife to purchase anything, lest she will spend 
toomuch. I know a man who did not think 
his wife competent to buy the groceries, or 
even the dry-goods for the family. She never 
had a portmonnaie, She never had a quarter 
to buy even a Christmas present for her chil- 
dren, She never murmured in his hearing, 
but the children born of that woman bore the 
curse of distrust, hate and cowardice, and the 
woman’s life was a wreck. 

I knew a lady who, though a devout Metho- 
dist, was driven to pilfer from her husband’s 
money, to buy suitable clothing for her chil- 
dren. Reasoning and entreaties failed to bring 
the necessary funds, and she was obliged to 
take secretly what she knew she ought to have. 

1 do not think the correct theory of family 
finance is yet understood. There needs to be 
a good deal of revelation, confession and dis- 
cussion on this subject. I hope women gen- 
erally will study up the matter and experiment. 
In no other way can we arrive at a true and 
wise system of family finance. In closing I 
wish to return to my questioner’s first idea. 
It is certainly unfortunate when the mother of 
a young family feels compelled to leave her lit- 
tle ones to earn food and clothing for them and 
herself. No mother does this from choice. 
When necessity compels her to it, fortunate is 
it if she is prepared for the emergency. It is 
unfortunate, too, if the mother of young chil- 
dren needs to toil incessantly in her own home. 

The mother who uses all her energies and 
time in cooking and cleaning, in washing and 
baking, making and mending, till the nerves 
are unstrung, and the disposition disturbed, 
the courage and patience gone, actually de- 
frauds her children of their natural rights. 

The mother should have leisure for the 
sweet and tender min'strations which fall into 
chrildren’s lives like the warm summer rain 
on the thirsty grass. 

Children have a right to expect from par- 
ents, especially from the mother—companion- 
ship—delightful chatterings and frolics and ca- 
ressings, patient and loving instruction of heart 
and hand and head; and it is unfortunate if 
the circumstances of her life are so severe the 
mother has no leisure, no heart, no capability 
to furnish these, 

But when the children of the home have 
grown beyond the need of a mother’s constant 
assistance, the ripevess and richness of her life 
need not dry up nor ferment. She may bless 
still, not only husband and children, but mul- 
titudes abouther. And certainly, with health; 
vigor, time, ambition, she should not be re- 
stricted by any law, civil or social, from enter- 
ing any kind of life to which her head and 
heart may direct her. 

Pittsburg, February 9, 1872. 








HUMOROUS. 


A fast walking-stick—a hurricane. 

A man in the write place—an editor. 

How to test the weight of a wall—scale it. 
A pre-amble—a walk before breakfast. 
The joy of the dumb is always unspeakable. 
Song of the vyster—Keep me in my little 


A sad-dog—one who tarries long at his 
whine. 


A good hotel-keeper is a man that one can 
always put up with. 

What relatives ought to make the best pe- 
destrians ?—step-sons., 


A sarcastic lady says the only thing which 
keeps Lent is her best silk umbrella, 

Where ought we always to find the milk of 
human kindness? In the pale of the church. 


Bankers ought to prosper. They always 
take so much interest in their business, you 
know. 


Why does B precede C in the alphabet? 
Because you must be before yon can see. Do 
you observe ? 


Late Australian advices state that kangaroo 
leathersis there thought particularly appropri- 
ate for leap-year wear. 

A tailor who in skating fell through the ice 
declared that he would never again leave a 
hot goose for a cold duck. 


Don’t you remember the next word in your 
lesson? It’s the word after cheese. What 
comes after cheese? ‘‘Mouse,’’ triumphantly 
exclaimed the puzzled pupil. 

An independent old lady, speaking of Adam 
naming all the animals, said she didn’t think 
he deserved any credit for naming the pig— 
anyone would know what to call him. 


Hungry boarder—‘Some more bread, if you 
please; I always eat a good deal of bread with 
my meat.” Sarcastic landlady—‘‘So I see, sir; 
likewise a good deal of meat with your bread !” 


It is recorded of Sidney Smith that he was 
once asked by Landseer, the celebrated ani- 
mal painter, to sit for his portrait. “Is thy 
servant a dog, that he should do this?’ was 
the reply of the witty civine. 

Mamma (to Naughty Boy)—You should al- 
ways behave the same, whetber you are in 
company or not. Naughty Boy—Well, ma, 
why don’t you behave the same as you do ip 
company, and urge us to have another tart? 

A physician in town, being asked by a pa- 
tient if he thoughta little spirits now and then 
would burt him much, replied,“I do not know 
that a little, occasionally, would hurt you 
much; but if you don’t take any, it won't 
hurt you at all.” 

“We ask nothing for vials, madam,” was 
the consoling remark of a high-toned apothe- 
cary as he passed into her band a decoction 
that cost her one do!lar and fifty cents, at a 
clear profit to the compounder of one dollar 
and thirty cents. 








Smith and Jones were at the menagerie, 
and the conversation turned on Darwin’s the- 
bos “Look at that monkey,” said Smith; 
“think of its being an undeveloped human!’ 
“Haman!” said Jones, contemptuously, “It’s 
no more human than I am.’’ 

“How is it, my dear? ’’ inquired a school 
mistress of a little girl, ‘How is it you do not 
understand this simple thing?” “I don’t 
know, indeed,” she answered, with a perplex- 
ed look, “but I sometimes think I’ve so many 
things wo learn, that I have no time to under- 














HALL TREADLE 


SEWING MACHINES. 
Health-Preserving and 
Labor-Saving- 








By using this TREADLE all injurious effects now 
produced by running Machines will be entirely 
avoided. With less than half the labor much more 
work can be done with this than with the old Crank 
Treadle now in use on all machines. For inst 


WHEELER & WILSON’S | 


IS UNQUESTIONA- 
BLY the Oost inown ana 
most thoroug teated 
FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE, for all 
‘inds of work, heavy or 
ight, and the most pop- 


This practical and eas- 
fly man Machine 
has now the test 
of time and thorough 
experiment; study, cap- 
ital, and inventive gen- 
ius uave been uevo’ed to its improvement for years, 
till now, wit 

{TS NEW SILENT FEED, 
our present ‘‘Lock-stitch’’ Machine has no equal in the 
world. The WHEELER & WILSON’S is Reliable, 
Economical and Noiseless. It answers the wants of 
the household completely. It has received the HIGH- 
EST PREMIUMS over all—as a Family Macuine—on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

Ga Reliable and active Agee and Canvassers are 
wented for this popular Sewing Machine, throughout 
New England. Machines sold on installments; 
favorable. Apply to 

1. C. HAYDEN, Agent, 
Ottice, No. 228 W ashingteoa Street. Boston. 
Mar. 25. Vy 








with one movement of one foot, with this Treadle. you 
can make from thirty to one hundred stitches on an 
oidinary Famil achine. The Machine hel 
starts and runs the right way, and can be stoppet in- 


stantly. Can be applied to all machines. arrant- 
ed to give satisfaction. For further ticulars, call 
and see it in operation, or send for riptive Cir- 


cular. 

“FRANK TRIPP, Manufacturer and Proprietor, 70 
Milk St , Boston. (Qf Agents wanted. 

Mar. 30. 13t 


NEW ENGLAND HYGEIAN HOME, 
rT one VT. 
J. Ae Tenny, M. D., 
Martha WViliiame, M.D. } Physicians. 

We have the purest air and water in New England, 
and are only Pa miles from the White Mountains. 
Come to us, sick ones, and we will cure you. Send 
stamp for circular. 4t Mar. 30. 











WILLIAM BOURNE, 


Piano-Forte Manufacturer, 
WAREROOMS, 
490 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 
Julyl5. PIANOS EXCHANGED AND TO LET. ly 


No. 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 

17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 

a Neatly furnishedrooms to let by the day or week. 


Messrs. Marston & Co, take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
happy to accommodate their customers with clean, 
well furnished sleeping apartments. Feb. 17. 











Or Sugar-Coated, Concentrated, 
Root and Herbal Juice, Anti- 
Bilious Granules. THE “LITTLE 
GIANT” CATHARTIC, or Multum 
in Parvo Physic. 

The novelty of modern Medical, Chemical and 
Pharmaceutical Science. No use of any — 
taking the large, repulsive and nauseous pills, 
composed of cheap, crude, and bulky ingredients. 
when we can by 4 careful application o chemical 
acieuce, extract all the cathartic aud other medi- 
cinal properties from the most valuable roots and 
herbs, and concentrate them into a minute Gran- 
ule, scarcely larger than a mustard 
seed, that can be readily swallowed by those of 
the most sensitive stomachs and fastidious tastes. 
Each little Purgative Pellet represents, ina 
most concentrated form, a3 much cathartic power 
as is embodied in any of the large pills found for 
rale in the drug shops. From their wonderful ca- 
thartic power, in proportion to their seize, people 
who have not tried them are apt to suppore that 
they are harsh or drastic in effect, but euch is not 
at all the case, the different active medicinal prin- 
ciples of which they are composed being so har- 
monized and modified, one by the others, as to 
produce @ most searching and thor- 
ough, yet gently and kindly operating 
cathartic. 

$500 Beward is hereby offered by the pro- 
prietor of these Pellets, to any chemist who, 
upon analysis, will find in them any Calomel or 
other furms of mercury or any other mimeral 
poison. 

Being entirely vegetable, no parttcalar 
care is required while using them. They ope- 
rate without disturbance to the constitution, diet, 
oroccupation. For Jaundice, Headache, 
Constipation, Impure Flood, Pain 
in the Shoulders, ‘Tighktuess of the 
Chest, Dizziness, Suur Eructations 
of the Stomach, Bad taste in 
mouth, Bilious attacks, Pain in 
region of Kidneys, Internal Fever, 
Bloated socling about Stomach, 
Rush of Blood to Head, High Col- 
ored Urine, Unsociability and 
Gloomy Forebodings, take Dr. 
Pierce’s Pleasant Purgative Pellets. 
In explanation of the remedial power of my Pur- 

tive l’ellets over #0 great a varicty of discases, 

wish to say that their action upon the 
animal cconomy is universal, nota 

land or tissuc escaping their sana- 

ive impress. Age does not impair them; 
their sugar-couting and being enclosed in glass 
bottles preserve their virtues unimpaired for an 
length of time, in any climate, so that they are al- 
ways fresh and reliable, which is not the case 
with the pills found in the drug stores, put up in 
cheap wood or paste-board boxes. Recollect that 
for ah diseases where 8 Laxative, Altera- 
tive or Purgative is indicated, theee little 

Pellets will give the most perfect satisfaction to 

all who use them. 

They aro sold by all enterprising 
Druggists at 25 cents a bottic. 

Do not allow any druggist to induce you to 
take anything elxe thatie may + is juet as 
good as my Pellets because be makes 4 larger 

rofit on that which he recommends. If your 

ruggist cannot supply them, enclose 25 cen s 

and receive them by return mail from 

R. V. PALZBCLE, M. D , Prop’r, 
BUFTALO, N. Y. 








DON’T BUY YOUR PIANOS, ORGANS, STOOLS 
OR COVERS until you visit the PALACE OF MU- 
SIC, 1 Pemberton conese, The above cut represents 
the Piano that we will sell by paying $1 per day for 
one year; being an elegantly carved rosewood case, 
Seven Octave, Over Strung, Full size Piano, with im- 
proved hay 

Examine the Piano that we sell for $450 o1sh or $1.2 
ae oe for one year, being the celebrated Steinwa 

e Grand Square 74 Octave Piano, for power, neat 
pare quality of tone surpassing any Piano inthe 
market. 

Great variety of Second-hand Pianos and ras. 
from allthe principal makers, for sale for the 
original cost. 

Also, Agents for Briggs’ Patent Portable Ottoman 
Music Portfolio Piano Stool. 

Have you seen the Eureka Grand Organ, that we 
sell by paying 50 cents per day for one year, with six 
stops, two sets of reed, got up in the form of an ele- 
gant side-board? Be sure and call and examine be- 
ore buying these instruments elsewhere. 


Palace of Music Grand Square Piare Co. 
June 10. ly G. W. NORRIS, Presideat. 





Braman, Shaw & Co., 
? Importers of 


Sam.Laycocg & sons, 


ENGLISH 


Hair Seating,. 


AND 





> = MANUFACTURERS 


PARLOR SUITS, 


Reclining Chairs. Sofas, Lounges, éc. 
Salesrooms, 27 Sudbury, cor. Portland St. 
BOSTON. 
Factory---East Cambridge. 6m 


Mercy B. Jackson, M.D., 
681 TREMONT S8T., 


Gives particular attention to the Diseases of 
Women. 
Office hoursfrom 8 to 9 A. M. and 2to4P. M. 


Jan. 6. 








Importer and dealer in Decalcomanie, Diaphanie 
and Materials, Holly Wood articles, ] Vases, eto. 
Free Instructions in Decalcomanie. ax flowers, 
Fruit, etc., taught with all the latest improvements, 


Fol , by an entirely new process, taught n one es- 
pin, 1 41 Bepot, Bs Wasbington Street. 
May 27. ly 
CARPETINGS. 


J. LOVEJOY & SONS 


ARE NOW OFFERING 





A FULL AND COMPLETE ASSORTMENT 


—oFr— 


CARPETINGS, 


New and Elegant Patterns, 


—IN— 


Axminster and Brussels. 


English and American 
INGRAINS, 
IN LARGE VARIETY. 


Mar. 16. Ne. 14 Summer St. 3t 





PIANO MANUFACTURERS. 
Call and Examine. 
385 Washington St., Boston. 10— 





Mrs. Fanny Holy, 
DEALER IN 

BOOKS & PERIODICALS, 

Depository of 
Unitarian Pablications and 

Circulating Library. 

With E. F. HOBART & CO., 615 Caxzstnur Sr., 
St. Louis, Mo. 





IT PAYS! 


WHITTAKER’S NEW MONTHLY com- 
mences its third volume, Jenner. 8D, It has met 
Snowledged by all to be the best magusinn. ie hom 
reading. The of subscription is waly SL Oee 


yone. e are of cost, to have 
he largest circulation in nion. For this 

pose we are giving most id premiums to those 
getting up clubs. Our premiums are unequaled, 
are giving at least twice as much in value as 

er publication. In short, our premiums are so 
that eng sue Raving 0 litte time can in a few 
evenings get a premium w: from $40 to $100 cash. 
Sewing ines of different manufactories, Organs, 
Chromos, Books, and an endless variety of other pre- 
miums given. Specimen copies i=oe contain- 
ing premium list, sent free. Address ITTAKER, 
a & CU., Box 304, Milwaukee, Wis. we 





BOTTOM PRICES 


In Boston. 


8. 8. HOUGHTON & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS LADIES* 
FINE, CHOICE GOODS, SUCH AS 
French Flowers Imported by 
8.58. HOUGHTON & CO. 
Ribbons of all kinds Imported “f ™ 
8. 8. HOUGHTON & Co. 
French and English Hats Imported b 
8. 8. HOUGHTON & CO, 
Roses, Buds and Grasses, Im 
8. 8. HOUGHTON & CO. 
Dress Trimmings Imported by 
° 8. 8. HOUGHTON & CO. 
Velvets, Ribbons and Sashes, ry b: 
8. 8. OUGHTON & CO. 
—AT— 


BOTTOM PRICES 


In Boston. 
EVERY variety Embroderies and laces, 
EVERY variety Linens, Muslins and White Goods. 
EVERY variety Table Damasks, Napkins, Towels. 
EVERY variety Cotton Cloths, Quilts, Calicoes. 
EVERY variety Flannels, Black Alpaccas, &c., 


BOTTOM PRICES. 


HAM BORG Edgings, 6and 7 cts., very cheap! 
HAMBURG Edgings, 8 and 10 cts., very cheap! 
HAM BURG Edgings, 12 and 16 cts., very cheap! 
HAMBURG Edgings, 17, 20 and 25 ots., very cheap! 
HA tdg’s, 30, 35 and 40c., very desirabie! 
HAMBURG Edg’s, 45 to 95 c., very first quality, at 


BOTTOM PRICES. 


HOUGTON, S. 8. & CO., sil Fine Vellings 
HOUGHTON, S. S. & CO., sell Fine Lace Goods 


Edgings Cheap! 
HOUGHTON, 8S. S. & CO., sell Dress - 


™m ec p! 
HOUGHTON,S. 8S. & CO., sell Fine Dress But- 
8 ! 
HOUGHTON, 8S. S. & COz,, sell Linen Towels at 


BOTTOM PRICES. 


8.8. HOUGHTON & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF CHROMOS, 

8.8. HOUGHTON & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF GERMAN TOYS, 

8.8. HOUGHTON & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF FRENCH GOODS. 

8.8. HOUGHTON & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF SCISSORS. 

8.8. HOUGHTON & Cu., 
IMPORTERS UF BRAID & BUTTONS. 

8.8. HOUGHTON & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF YANKEE NOTIONS! 

8.5. HOUGHTON & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF SMALL WARBS. 

8.8. HOUGHTON & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF PERFUMERIES, at 


BOTTOM PRICES. 


Fine Lace Goods, Embroideries, White Goods, VerY 
Best Perfumeries, Extracts, Hair Uils, 


Pomades, Brushes, Jewelry, 
Threads, Small 





Wares, 
Toys, Ladies’ Silk 
Neck Ties, in every variety and 
style, Fine Kid Gloves, all kinds Hosiery 
and Under Wear, Corsets, Linen Goods, &c., &c., at 


BOTTOM PRICES 


In Boston. 


Store . 48 SCHOOL ST. 
Store . 5TREMONT ROW. 
: . %72TREMONT ST. 


. 66 TREMOUNT ST. 
. 181 TREMONT ST. 
Next Door to Winter St. 


8. 8. HOUGHTON & CO., 


Mar. 9. BOSTON, MASS. 3m. 
HENRY MAYO & CO., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH knowa 
to the trade. 


come. se 
Store, Pavilion 
Store ° ° 





Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 

salmon, Lake Trout, 

Salaun Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds 

Pollock, Halibut Fins, 

Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 

Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 

Finnan Haddies, Holiand Herrings,&c. 

PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED, 
May 6. tf 





FRENOH LEOTURES. 

PROF. D’ EGHENT’S 
Engagements with Families, Schools, etc., for LEC- 
TURES, READINGS, CLASSES and PRIVATE 
LESSONS, are made by the year, half-year or quar- 
ter. Lectures on TUESDAYS and SATURDAYS at 
3} P.M.; on THURSDAYS at 12 (noon), 3 Tremont 
place, rear of Tremont House, Beacon street. 
Terms for 15 Lectures and Readings, $5.00. For 
terms for Classes ard Private Lessons, and for list 
of references, address PROF. D'EGHENT, 3 Tre- 
wont place. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 
Office--17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


A few doors from Tremont Street. 

ta Specialty, Diseases of Women. 7 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Care ef all Diseases. 

Consultation free. . 

Office Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDA Ys 
and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED. tf Feb. 17. 








“VITAL MAGNETIC CURE,” 
ALso “THE MENTAL CURE,” 


Are valuable and most useful books, and show how 
direase jean Be eradicated by the Mind and Vital Mag- 





The Woman's JouRMAL may always be had at this 
offiee. 


netism medicine. 
Thee oS be coms Rese. oe recat of $1.50 each, by 
45. AYWARD, Ei Dover St, Boston. 
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PROGRESS IN KANSAS. 

Dear JourNAL :—In the last issue I have 
received, you tell of what has been done in 
Iowa, Massachussetts, and several other 
States, but never a word about the dear State 
of my adoption, Kansas; therefore my letter: 

With a woman in almost every State office, 
as a first Assistant; with the majority of the 
Legislative officers women; with a majority 
of the inent men of the state, both Dem- 
ecratic and Republican, ready and willing to 
give head and hand to the work; with our 
good Governor, who has recomended Wo- 
man Suffrage, three times in his annual mes- 
sages; with a host of young men on our 
side, bright, intelligent, eloquent and manly, 
anxious for the question to come to its Ther- 
mopale, what may we not hope for, in 
the not far distant future? In the Legisla- 
ture this winter, the bill entilled “An act to 
restrain dram-shops,’’ etc., elicited much warm 
debate, and especially that section requiring 
the signitures to a petition, or recommenda- 
tion of the majority of the residents of the 
township of twenty one years of age and over, 
both male and female, before license shall be 
granted to any person applying for the same, 
to keep a dram-shop, tavern or grocery. 

Gov. Robinson—who says he was dragged 
out of his political grave by the people of his 
county, to represent them, (the unanimous 
judgment is, that he does remarkably well 
for a skeleton)—offered the following proviso : 

“ Provided, that at all elections held here- 
after, all the citizens of the city or ward, with- 
out regard lo sex, shall be entitled to vote.” 
This tested the feeling of the House; and, 
marvel of marvels! when put to a vote, there 
were thirty-five nays to thirty-three ayes. 
Several voting in the negative, gave as their 
reason, that “it was unconstitutional.” 

The result was, the introduction of a bill 
the next morning, by Rep. Goddard, of 
Leavenworth county, “‘An act to confer the 
right of suffrage on female persons.’”’ After 
Temaining upon the calendar for more than 
a week, and there being no hope of reaching 
it in the general way during the session, its 
author moved that it be made a special order 
for an evening stated. 

The evening came, and so did the crowd; 
the Representatives Hall was packed. Every 
available chair in the building did not suffice 
to seat the crowd; and if anyone might judge 
from appearances, the cheerful, laughing, 
bright faces, and nodding, saucy plumes, said 
plainly, “We do not care; all we ask is to 
hear.” 

The House was called to order; the special 
order announced. A lull! It seemed to me 
I could hear their hearts throb: but it was 
only my own. Mr. Eskridge, an opponent 
to the bill, arose slowly, and raised his tiny 
hand more slowly. Patience on patience! 
would he never speak? at last, “Mr. Speaker, 
‘I move the bill be indefinitely postponed.” 
Another pause; I am very sure they never 
did business so slowly before! I felt very 
much like speaking in meeting, and telling 
them so. Mr. Robinson came to the rescue 
He is never tried in the balance and found 
wanting, albeit he is a skeleton; the first gun 
was fired; I felt relieved. I knew what each 
man had said for man’s rights, day after day. 
How often I had heard a prominent member 
say “The meanest worm that crawls God's 
footstool has rights that we cannot gainsay,” 
and anoiber, “Is it right, is it just, is it as 
we would wish to be done by?’’ yet these 
men sat during the entire debate, seemingly 
unconscious that apy question touching upon 
human rights was being discussed. I felt | ke 
interrogating them with their oft-repeated 
appeals; or did they fear it might jeopardize 
their tolerable bright prospects for Congress ? 
No mattef what was their reason; with their 
acuteness of perception, they cannot fail to see 
that woman's enfranchisement in Kansas is 
near; and then, with the power in our hands 
there will be no shifting of the question from 
shoulder to shoulder, but carrying it like men, 
broad and square, as did our young advocates, 


Messrs, Dusier and Goddard, of whom 1) 


must write, more at length, because of their 
manliness in daring to speak so earnestiy and 
eloquently for us, though they had no hope 
of victory. Mr. Doster’s argument was the 
constitutionality of the bill. His close and 


trenchant logic drew warm applause from | 
membe~s who had been in the House year | 
after year. He handled his subject with an | 
ease and familiarity that would have done | 


credit to a man of forty, instead of twenty- 
two. That his beart was in the cause every 


one felt, who looked into his soul-lit face. | 


‘The hour grew late; I looked across to our 
bright, particular advocate, Mr. Goddard. 
- He was pale with suppressed indignation, 
I felt rather glad that he was kept off until 
the last; for “every word added a spark to 
the powder.” When he did speak, he would 
_ sway and electrify the house by his matchless 
eloquence, sarcaism, and appeals. I knew 
how smoothly his words came, how logical 
his argument, upon any and all minor ques- 
“tions he was pleased to espouse. The ap- 
plause was unanimous. Men who had spoken 
bitter words in opposition could not resist 
the power of his genius. TLese young men, 
‘I predict, are to be our standard bearers in 
the future. 
argument, the motion to indefiz:ively postpone 


“was amended by a motion to make the bill 


the special order for the next evening, which 
was lost. 

The question then recurred upon the indefi- 
nite postponement, which was carried—ayes, 
44, and nays 3%. Some members voting in 
the negative gave as a reason, that many 
important bills were yet to be discussed, and 
they could not spare the time for a further 
discussion of this bill. ‘‘ Was it right, was it 
just, was it as they would wish to be done 
by?’ They had given three days to the Ap- 
portionment bill, and then failed to district 
the State. This answered their own ambi- 
tion and was not deemed time lost. 

The memorial of the American Woman 
Suffrage Association, sent by Lucy Stone to 
Geo. Robinson, was presented, and leave 
asked to have it accompany a bill introduced 
late in the session, submitting the question to 
the people, asking for a constitutional amend- 
ment. This was not reached, but everything 
is hopeful, and next winter we will have our 
bills in earlier. 

H. Respecca HAYEs. 


oe 


NEW YORK MEDICAL COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN.* 


New York, March 22, 1872. 

DEAR JOURNAL:—The ninth annual com- 
mencement of the New York Medica} College 
for women, occurred March 21st, at Associa- 
tion Hall. The large ball was well filled with 
a fashionable audience, who manifested much 
interest and enthusiasm in the proceedings. 

The exercises were opened with prayer by 
Rev. Dr. Deems, pastor of the Church of the 
Strangers. Mrs. C.S. Lozier, M. D., Dean of 
the college, then read the report, in which she 
stated that during the past year, the college 
nad matriculated thirty-four students; eighty- 
four charity patients reported for hospitals; 
3.336 invalids attended at the dispensary giv- 
ing great clerical advantages to the classes. 
The building was free from debt, current ex- 
penses had been paid by voluntary contribu- 
tions, for which purpose five thousand dollars 
had been recently bequeathed by a lady in Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Dr. Paine, censor, conferred the degrees on 
the graduating class, eight in number, giving 
each a solemn charge as to the responsibilities 
and duties of her position. The graduates 
were literally loaded with bouquets and bas- 
kets of flowers, presented by their numerous 
friends. Miss Emma Scott, of Brooklyn, de- 
livered the valedictory on the part of the class, 
in a clear Voice, and with an animated manner 
that showed her to be in earnest. Prof. S. Li- 
lienthal delivered the valedictory on the part 
of the faculty, in which was embodied much of 
| the good sense characteristic of that eminent 

gentleman. The closing address was given by 
| Rev. Dr.Deems. 
A pleasing feature of the entertainment was 
| the fine music on the organ, with the solos and 

quartettes, with which the otner exercises 
| were interspersed, Later in the evening, the 
| newly made M. D’s., together with the alumni, 
| and a number of distinguished persons of this 
| city, partook of a bountiful repast at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Dr. Lozier. 

The standard of education has been raised 
| toa high point, and all who graduate from this 
| institute pass a rigid examination by the most 
| competent professors in the city; consequent- 
ly they must have as good foundation to start 
| on in their profession, as any of the male phy- 
sicians. 
| Ranking high among those who received 
diplomas last evening, is Mrs. Mary P. Saw- 
| telle, of Salem, Oregon. This lady, animated 
| with the desire to better qualify herself for 
| work in the cause of the true advancement of 
| her sex, entered the Medical College in her 
| native town, she encountering much oppo- 





sition from those who considered the insti- | talking, or whether it was really I that was | 


tution sacred to “men.” Here she faith 
fully pursued her studies during the allotted 


i 


poor, dwelling in crowded tenement-houses in 
our large cities, the ever-aetive Mrs. Sawtelle 
is desirous of setting on foot an enterprise to 
enable all to help themselves, who would ob- 
tain comfortable homes, but are destitute of 
means. 

Having resided twenty years on the 
Pacific coast, and having had much experience 
in various portions of the region west of the 
Mississippi, she has become well acquainted 
with the resources and characteristics of this 
vast tract of country, also with the facilities af- 
forded to settlers, 


ject in a lecture which she will shortly deliver. 

This lady has lectured to crowded houses in 
her own part of the country, and has received 
high tributes of praise from eminent statesmen 
and orators. 

May God grant her success in all her under- 
takings! and success to every noble woman 
who is striving for the elevation of her sex! 


—<—— 


LETTER FROM MISS EASTMAN. 


DEAR JOURNAL :—I think if railway depots 
were conducive to concentration of thought, or 
to a sufficiently cheerful view of things to leave 
it optional with one to write or not to write, 
instead of a moral obligation to abstain from 
communicating one’s mental perturbations, I 
should have written you frequent notes from 
way-stations. If I had sent all I have had half 
a mind to write, the pictures would long since 
have grown monotonous, They would have 
been mental photographs taken on tarnished 
plates. Imagine one’s experience in reaching 
places situated like Barre, eight miles off the 
railroad. 

Leaving home between 8 and 9 o’clock A. M., 
I only arrived at Barre after the hall in which 
I was to speak was lighted. The trains were 
just like balky horses; they would go on fora 
wh.le, with an air of purpose to take me to 
the very threshold of my destination, and 
then come—so far as I was concerned—to a 
dead stop, leaving me to shiver and fret at 
some forlorn station, with only some tired-out 
mother, who would doubtless be an ornament 
to society when she got rested; and some gin- 
ger-bread-munching baby, who would be sweet 
and attractive with a fair chance at a bath- 
room, for tay only companions. 

Then another advance of ten or twenty 
miles, another balk, another forlorn station, 
and an unimportant variation from the tired 
mother and over-fed baby, filled the programme 
offered for my entertainment for another hour. 

To end my trip there were eight miles by 
private carriage, a hiil to climb for every mile, 
with a young man for driver, who, according 
to Beecher, vindicated his claim to asound na- 
ture, inasmuch as he loved a horse: any other 
topic was dull to him, and he speedily made 
it so to the enquiring mind of his travelling- 
companion, who «ade her last effort after some 
miles of silence, when, pointing to a steeple at 
a little distance from the church-spires of 
Barre, she asked in what town it was. He 
looked meditatively at it a moment and slowly 
drawled out, “I d’n’ know, I guess it’s in some 
o’ them ere teouns a layin’ reound over there.” 
How impatient I grew as the last rays of day- 
light faded away in the west,and miles and 
hills still stretched before us! But I was at 
the mercy of the speed of that horse and the 
intelligence of that driver, and held my peace. 

Five mintes to thaw, ten to dress, two for 
the cup of tea which kind hands stood ready 
| to serve, and I was in the hall and quite far 
| into my lecture before I settled into a clear 
| consciousness of what I was talking about. 
| Had any suspicion that there is any other side 
| to the question of Woman Suffrage ever pos- 
| sessed my mind, I wouldn’t actually have dared 
say on which side of the subject I had been 








standing before the audience. 
I thought, as we wound up the hills near 


patience which filled every room like an at- 
mosphere brought to light gifts and graces 
which might else have passed unheeded. 

So the sight was not altogether sad. Here 
was simply a school where minds delicately or 
illy balanced came to receive more than the 
usual tender care, and the sunply seemed so 
ready that one had not the feeling which jars 
so in common life—that the unfortunate have 
no place amid their busy, bustling surroun4- 
ings, but rather asense of coming into a world 
where the relations are more delicately poised, 
but where a certain harmony is not wanting. 





She has been invited to give the people of | 
New York some of her thoughts on this sub- | did not show capacity for improvement. One 


There were but few among the pupils who 


| played and sang sweetly for us; another print- 
ed cards neatly, others added columns of num- 
bers occupying four places. The good order 
at the dinner-table would have done credit to 
| sane people at a hotel. The saddest case, to 
me, was one of dementia. In the others pow- 
ers were developing, however slowly, but in 
this a pretty girl, about sixteen, was losing 
day by day her slight hold upon her intel- 
lectual powers. Little by little the veil was 
dropping over her already clouded mind. 
Only in another life could there be hope that 
it would be lifted. 

If space allowed, I might speak at length of 
the admirable arrangements for the health and 
happiness of the pupils. 

No labor and no expense seem to have been 
spared to make the institution serve its end. 
That it does so in the best sense I believe, 
when I consider that the word “institution” 
seems less fitting than that of “home.” This 
feeling is so strong that it seems almost like 
an invasion of personal privacy to mention, as 
Icould not abstain from doing in terms of 
praise if [ spoke at all, the accomplished 
heads of the establishment, Dr. and Mrs, 
Brown, and the one lady whose acquaintance 
it was my privilege to make—Miss Harrington, 
Mrs. Brown’s able and conscientious assist- 
ant in the general care. 

With such opportunities for patient invest- 
igation as are affurded them, carefully im- 
proved, we may hope for valuable contribu 
tions to the knowledge of the laws of mental 
development, the application of which will 
not be confined to the feeble-minded alone. 


I. 





FOREIGN ITEMS, 
ITALY. 


Joseph Mazzini, the Phillips of Italian lib- 
erty, as Garibaldi was its Grant, has recently 
died. Sixteen years ago few persons would 
have believed that this King of the Carbonari, 
should leave the world by a natural door, 
Ofien accused of implication in conspiracy, 
sometimes really entangled in its meshes, he 
was, nevertheless, enabled by kind Providence 
to preserve a life, infinitely valuable to freedom 
and to Italy. Where radicalism springs from 
earnest and sincere conviction rather than 
from an impulse towards violence, it usually 
ripens, in mature age, to a milder, more toler- 
aut, and yet perfectly consistent method of 
thought, whereas, the less whole-hearted 
among revo'utionists are too often prone to 
ignominivous reaction, as was sadly visible in 
France during the continuance of the late all- 
vulgarizing empire. 

Mazzini’s loyal nature was the true servant 
of liberty to the very last; and, although he 
renounced the errors of Carbonarism when 
they became plain to his eye, he kept with 
rigid faithfulness his vow never to serve a 
monarch. Elected twice as representative, 
he yet never saw the inside of the Curia; but 
his spirit may now roam freely o’er the land 
which he loved so greatly, that his life marks 
au era in the annals of patriotism. 

SICILY. 

The “Rome of the People,” a liberal Italian 
| journal of refreshing title, tells us of a move- 
| ment in Catania, Sicily, for the abolition of 





term, and passed a creditable examination | Barre—at this season when the most cheerful | capital punishment—a sort of complement to 


| at the close. But although acknowledged by 
| the faculty to be in advance of many of the 
students who graduated, she could not receive 
| a diploma, “because,” as one of the professors 
said to her, “you are a woman.” 

But she did not despair. Though possessed 
of limited means, she determined to avail her- 
| self of the advantages of a course of study in 
New York. With her, to think istoact. Con- 
trary to the advice of her neighbors, who shook 


seemed to them so stupendous an undertaking, 
she came to this city last autumn, in season 
to enter college at the beginning of the term. 
During the winter she has embraced every op- 


| 
| portunity for making herself familiar with 


_ landscape has a look of desolation, that I had 

come to Nature’s work-shop,—that here was 
| where she made her hills and mountains, 
| and left the odds and ends lying around. But 
| the morning sunshine, as I departed two days 

later, put a new aspect on things; if these were 
| the remnants, these huge boulders, these out- 

cropping ledges, how magnificent the plan 
| which they were meant to subserve! As we 
| feel nearer to the life of artist or author when 


| and hours, so even nature, receiving us in dis- 
habille, seems to have taken us into a privi- 

leged intimacy. 

| Something of this feeling I had when, find- 

| ing myself the recipient of the hospitality of 


| whatever might be of use in her intended pro- | pr. and Mrs. Brown of Barre, whom a larger 


i 


fession. 


| hospitality has made known to thousands of 


| Combining with seientific knowledge, rare | grateful hearts, I was permitted to watch, so 
| perceptive faculties and acute observation, to- | far as a casual visitor may, the work they are 
| gether with a heart overflowing with love to- | doing. 


| ward every living creature, she cannot fail to | 


| become a successful practitioner. 


My heart ached to know that in this home, 


Even while | where, after my lecture, we were so enjoying | 


| pursuing her studies, her advice has been much | health and reason, were gathered sixty-five 
sought, and invariably have ber patients been | who were denied these inestimable blessings 


more than satisfied with the result. 


| Moved by pity for, and sympathy with the 


| ond Avenue and Eighth street, New York. L. 6. 


| © This college must not be confounded asin ie 
| similar in mame; the “Medical College, and Infirmary 
| for Women and Children,” presided over by Drs. 
At the close of Mr. Goddard's | Elizabeth and Emily Blackwell, at the corner of See- 


| With a deeper gloom than the desolation of 
| the hills had brought to me I walked, the next 
| morning, through the several rooms where the 
| afflicted ones were gathered with their teach- 
ers. 

But as the sunlight broke over the hills and 
revealed a wealth of beauty, here the love and 


the unsuccessful protests put forth in 1865 by 
different popular assemblies in Italy proper. 

The Rome, besides backing up the Catanian 
resolutions, which it invites all worthy jour- 
fials to copy, gives a superb essay on the sub- 
ject by the late lamented Mazzini, entitled 
“The Death ofan Institution.” This Sicilian 
remonstrance was especially well-timed; and 
we trust that if, as was expected, a new penal 
code has been laid before the Two Chambers, 


their heads ominously at the thought of what | we are permitted to share his working moods | the no less ardent than humane suggestions 


from Sicily may have reached the not over- 
sensitive senatorial ears. 


CHINA. 


The “Celestials’’ appear to be improving. 
The Emperor of China has recently sent four 
| young Mongolian ladies to receive a thorough 
education in Paris. They are to be initiated 
into all the knowledge which ladies in general 
have as yet received. 

It is asserted with positiveness that this 
process will be annually repeated, the return- 
ed subjects disseminating their happily ac- 
quired blessings throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. Quite a large dose of 
learned Jeaven will be requisite in order that 
387,632,907 minds may become impregnated 
with the light of to-day; but nil desperandum ! 

GENEVA. 


The divinely azure genfersee is soon to be 
illumined by the dawn of hope in the shape ot 











——— 


a new journal of this name, devoted to the 
advancement of women. This reminds us of 
that warm, bright summer day five years ago, 
when, stopping for rest and refreshment at an 
inn near the foot of Mt. Pilate, we noticed on 
the wall an engraving entitled ‘‘Stauffacher's 
Grau.” Six hundred years have not been 
able to efface Gertrude’s image from the wor- 
shipping memory of the Swiss peasants; and 
it seems peculiarly appropriate, after gazing 
from the gloomy mountain top with its wealth 
of wierd legends so beautifully alluded to by 
Scott, upon that ever-glorious lake and plain 
which mav be called Helvetia’s Bunker Hill, 
to see, even in picture, the noble form of the 
homespun heroine, as she arose and breathed 
the magic of enthusiasm into those who were 
stimulated by her courage, as a divine instru- 
ment, to become patres patriae, and to read 
underneath the thrilling words :— 
‘‘Hat sie dar Fraiienwort erhoben, 
Seid Minner, ind vertrait atif Oben!” 
J. H. A. 


"SPECIAL NOTICES. 
New England Woman’s Club. 
On Monday, April 8th, James Freeman Clark. 


Subject, Position and Influence of Woman in Poli- 
tics. 44 P.M. Club Tea at 7 o'clock. 
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‘Plea for Fallen Women.” 

Lecture by Alice B. Wayne, at Tremont Temple, 
Tuesday evening, April 9th, beginning at 7} P* M. 
Tickets for sale at Ditson & Co.’s, Noyes & Holmes’s 
and at the door. 





BOARDING IN YEW YORK CITY. 


Persons visiting New York, either for business, 
pleasure or instruction, will find pleasant rooms and 
good board at Dr. Miller’s Home of Health, 41 West 
Twenty-Sixth St. Location near Madison Square, 
the up town hotels, and the principal lecture halls. 
Terms reasonable. Address 

MILLER, HAYNES & CO., Proprietors. 

Apr. 6. 6t 


SUMMER OOURSE FOR WOMEN, 


The Trustees of the HAHNEMANN MEDICAL CoL- 
LEGE, of Philadelphia, in view of the numerous ap- 
plications made by women for homepathic medicat 
education, and also of the extraordinary facilities at 
command for this purpose, have concluded to an- 
nounce a separate course for women, during the spring 
and early summer months, exactly similar to the win- 
ter course for men, and with the same terms and re- 
quirements. 

The Lectures will be delivered, as in the winter, by 
the entire Faculty, commencing with a general intro- 
ductory by Prof. C. C. Smith, M. D., at 12 M., on 
Monday, March 18, 1872, and continuing until July 
15th following. The public commencement will be 
held as soon as practicable thereafter. 


FEES. 

Matriculation, paid only once........ pevcececs $ 5.00 
Practical Anatomy, per sessiON......+.+++++++ 10.00 
Graduation ..... 0.6. ccee cece cece secre eeenenere 80.00 
Amount for a full course of Lectures......... 100.0 
For students who have attended two full 

courses in other respectable Medical Col- 50.00 

BOER. occ cece ccceccecreseroccceccoscoscee ! 
Graduates of other Medical Colleges........- 80.00 


For announcements, etc., address 
RICHARD KOCH, M. D., Registrar, 


No. 35 North Twelfth Street, : 
PHILADELPHIA, 


F. VOGL & CO 
FURNITURE, 
MANUFACTURERS’ A TS. 
24 Crescent Place, Bosten, M ° 


Freperic VoL, May 2. 


8. C, VoeL. ly 
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~ ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1872. 
A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


Devoted to the interests of WomAN, to her education 
al, industrial, legal and political Equality, and espe 
cially to her RIGHT OF SUFFRAGE, 
Published Every Saturday by its Proprie- 
tors, in Boston, Chicage aud St. Louis 
Juuia Wanp Howe, Lucy Srone, Henry B. 
BLACKWELL and T. W. Hiaainson, Editors. MaR¥ 
A. Livermore, Corresponding Editor. 
St. Louis Address, Fanny Hoy, 615 Chestnut St. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Tae WoMAN’s JUURNAL.—The friends of Womaa 
Suttrage who wish to keep the issue clear from el 
tangling alliances with other reforms and the endles 
host of nuJividua. whims and vagaries—who W 
pursue it witn tne same singleness of aim that marks 
the movement in England, and the temperance 8 
other special reforms in this country, have established 
a weekly paper, the Woman’s JouRNAL, publis 
in Boston and Chicago, and edited by Mrs. Livermore, 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr. W® 
Lloyd Garrison and Mr. T. W. Higginson, assisted y 
accomplished friends of the cause. The Womas® 
JourNAL is a fair and attractive paper in appearance; 
while the variety and spirit of its articles, and the dig- 
nity, self-respect, good-humor and earnestness of 
tone, will show how profoundly mistaken are those 
who suppose that folly and extravagance are — 
rily characteristic of the discussion of the ques ld 
The JourRNaAL 1s indispensable to those who — 
truly understand the character of the movement 
measure its progiess.—Harper’s Weekly. 


TERMS: 
$2.50 a year, invariably in advance. 
cents. 








Singie copy 6 


CLUB RATES: “d 
An rson sending five subscribers will rece 
sixth copy FREE, ‘Ten copies will be forwarded 02 
ceipt of $20.00. _ 
Specimen copies sent on receipt of two-cent § 
for postage. 
Liberal terms to canvassers. New 
For tale and subscriptions received by TH® po 
ENGLAND News Co., 41 Court street, Boston vw 
Tuk AMERICAN News Co., 119 Nassau street, 
York. eight 
KATES OF ADVERTISING—One square of 6) 
lines, trat insertion, $1.00; subsequent insertion, 
cents. Business notices 20 cents per line. 
tor advertising is uniform and inflexible. 





Boston Orrice—8 Tremont Place, rear of Trem? 
House, and second door from Beacon street. 


All communications for the Woman's Jounsee 
and all letters relating to its editorial manage’ 
must be addressed to Henry B. BLACKWELL. to? 

Letters containing remittances, and relating a : 





business department of the paper, must be 
to the Woman's JouRNAL Boston. 


XUM 
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